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THE HARVEST. | harvest, From “smut,” “fly,” “red-gum,” the ravages of | “ considerably above an average, and probably the heaviest 
IN spite of the rainfall of this week and the last, which has | summer storms, and all the other ills which so often abate the | in flour we have ever produced,” Oats and barley, beans and 
been rather unfavourable to the grain-growers of the northern | promises of spring, we have been happily delivered ; and the | peas, appear to have grown in almost equal abundance ; and 


counties, we may now safely believe in a most abundant | wheat crop all over England has been pronounced to be ! as for these rains, they have saved the pastures ; while the 
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ILLUSTRATED TIM ES_ 


root crops, which in many places in the south of England | 
were poor and languishing, have made a vigorous start again, | 

The value of this great blessing of the year can scarcely be 
over-estimated, Calculated as a matter of wealth, of money, 
the difference between a good and a bad harvest is something 
enormous. There is always the same outlay upon the land— 
rent, seed, labour, are pretty much the same in the worst as | 
in the best years; but the difference of production is as vast 
in amount as the whole wealth of a gold mine. It is 
estimated that the crops of 1863 are worth twenty millions of 
pounds more than the crops of 1862 were worth; and the 
produce of that year was not very much below the average 
either, 


Now, this great gift of bread is something to be grateful 
for, especially at a time when we have a vast mass of 
pauperism within doors and the troubles of war threatening 
us from without, For it is not necessary that we should 
take part in any European conflict to be entangled by it. 
Immense quantities of grain reach this country in ordinary 
times from Russia and Prussia, as well as from America ; and 
France has only to embroil herself with these Powers to cut 
off a main source of our supply of food very effectually. 
Should the late events in Mexico lead to a quarrel between 
France and the Federal Government, cotton will find its way 
out of the Confederacy, no doubt ; but very little grain or 
flour will the Federals be able to run to Europe; while our 
great trade with them in “hardware,” and so forth, which 
compensates so fortunately for our losses as cotton-spinners, 
would be stopped atonce, And so, in the event of a Polish war, 


to the general disturbance of trade would be added the impossi- | 


bility of getting any considerable quantity of grain from Euro- 
pean fields, Now, it is true, there appears little probability in 
the present aspect of affairs, that the “ tranquillity of Europe” 


will be disturbed on Polish account, though the small black — streams rush and tumble. 


cloud which has been hovering over Denmark so long grows 
larger ; again, we do not hear so much now of American 
indignation at the conquest of Mexico ; but, in any event, our 
granaries are full ; and we can take our share of the troubles 
of war with no apprehension for the year’s food, Corn comes 
to us from a dozen places, and with our own great harvest 
there can be no difficulty in keeping a cheap loaf on the poor 
man's table, if we only succeed in keeping out of broils 
ourselves, 

But there are to be sufferers by our abundance, Federal, 
America and her cause will be the losers by it. She has, 
hitherto, been partly compensated for the loss of her carrying 


trade from the South, by an unusually large demand for food | 


in Europe. She has been able to pay in grain, flour, butter, 
&e., for the vast quantities of goods she has taken from 
England and France since the beginning of the war, Now 
we do not want the grain, or not nearly so much of it as 
usual, and the fiscal situation is changed, If this war is to 
go on, the Federals must still draw largely upon our factories 
for supplies ; and the supplies will have to be paid for ; and, 
payment in corn being impracticable, our customers will have 
to pay in gold, for they have not much else to offer us, A 
few years ago their corn and cotton paid for all they needed 
from Europe. Now, Europe cannot have the cotton and does 
not want the corn, which, for the time, puts Federals and 
Confederates pretty much upon a level, in one respect. And 
thus, whether the North can spare any great drain of her 
much diminished, closely-hoarded stock of gold without 
suffering panic or losing heart—whether the western farmers 
will keep their “loyalty” on hand along with their unsaleable 
produce—is about to be tested by the blessing of our great 
harvest, 

More homely, if not more important, is the connection 
between the harvest and Lancashire distress, Months roll on, 
while every effort is made in every known cotton-growing 
region of the globe to bring their labour-feeding produce to 
our mills ; and we are only too glad to find that the distress is 
not more desperate now than in August, 1862. It is greater 
in amount, indeed, but it is not more alarming. Let us look 
at the figures. In August of last year nearly 135,000 persons 
were in receipt of parochial relief in the twenty-seven unions 
of the cotton-manufacturing district, The latest return 
numbers these miserables at 144,980—that is to say, there is 
an increase of 10,000 in round numbers, But those figures 
do not represent the full total of distress, The committees 
of charity support an additional multitude of 80,000, In all, 
this gives us an army of hunger nearly 225,000 strong in the 
cotton-weaving districts alone, To get a correct and full notion 
of this state of things, however, we ought to eliminate from the 
list the aged and infirm—those who would be paupers, for 
the most part, even in prosperous times, These are estimated 
to number about 34,000, Therethen remain upon the terrible 
roll (in round numbers) 28,500 ablebodied men, 52,500 able- 
bodied women, and 109,000 children under sixteen years of 
age. 

Now, looking at this awful sum, how grateful we should be 
for the abundance which has loaded our fields! If ever we 
are to have days of national thanksgiving again, it ought 
to be at such times as these, surely. We are ready enough to 
go all at once and thank Heaven for such a brilliant reaping 
down of men as bereaves ten thousand helpless women and 
children ; but as for this reaping of corn, which (as we have 
seen) may help to put an end to slaughter in America, and 
certainly will enable us to succour the hordes of poor whom 
the war has created here, there is not so much enthusiasm 
about that, 

However, if we have not the gratitude, we certainly bave the 
benefit, With bread at a low price, with a round sum still 
remaining in the charity treasuries, and with the aid of that 


| 
| 
| 
| 


million and a half of money which Parliament voted last | 
Session to be expended on public works in the distressed dis- | 
tricts, we may hope to tide over the winter pretty well with | 
our dismal burden of poverty. A few weeks ago and the 
burden promised to become too great; a sudden increase of 
pauperism appeared, which, in the height of summer, augured 
badly for the “ dead months” of the year. But that increase 
has not gone on; the tide has ebbed a little, even ; and though 
we may very fully expect to sce it rise rapidly once more as 
soon as the cold weather sets in, there is little reason to fear 
that it will overflow the limits of our resources—thanks, again, 
to the Giver of an abundant harvest ; and to “ pull through” 
next winter will probably be to pull through the worst of the 
famine. According to the calculations of sober millowners, 


the supply of cotton now growing or on the way to market 
will give four and a half days’ work a weck throughout next 
year—this improved state of things commencing in January ; 
while in the year 1865 or 186, at latest, “ the whole of 
Lancashire may be at full work without a bale of cotton being 
received from America,” 


PEAT-DRYING IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Tue Isle of Man, from being somewhat out of the way, and 
enjoying, moreover, the reputation of being a very slow place, has 
but few visitors from London. There is an idea prevalent that the 
island is small and uninteresting, and there is a vague notion 
abroad that the anatomy of the Manxman is different from that of 
other natives of, the British isles, His ordinary method of loco- 
motion is supposed to resemble that of the ragged who ‘turn 
the wheel’’ for the edification of omnibus outsiders (and who are 
encouraged in that elegant pastime by the brainless occupants of 
the “‘knifeboard”), The one idea is not a whit more correct than 
the other. The Manxman does not wear a pair and a half of boots 
and the scenery of the island is delightful. You meet with broad 
stretches of dark heath-covered hills rising gradually until they 
culminate in the misty crest of Mount Snafield, 2004 ft. above the 
sea-line. ‘The valleys are filled with great boulders, over which 
Some parts of the island are 


dress:s of the children who tend _ 
neutral tones of the mountain-side, down which 


FRANCE. 

The chief point of interest in Parisian news is a rumour of a closer 
connection between the Cabinets of Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, 
said to have been brought about by the gathering at Frankfort. It 
is certain that very active negotiations are going on between the 
Cabinet of St. Cloud and those of Berlin and St. Petersburg, in 
which it is reported that the Cabinet of Berlin is acting as a 
mediator to bring about a good understanding between tho other 
two on the Polish question. The Paris papers say that the realisa- 
tion of the project of a Constitution for Voland, in common with 
the rest of the Russian empire, will leave France ground for ‘‘ nothing 
but congratulation.’’ The camp at Chilons has been broken up, 
and the aspect of affairs generally is regarded as decidedly pacific, 


SPAIN. 

There is a sort of political storm on a small scale taking place in 
Spain. The period for the elections for members of her Cortes is 
approaching, and the Queen, by the advice of her Ministers, ieeued 
a proclamation limiting the right of public discussion on electioneer- 
ing matters to registered electors, This bas given great offence to 
the Progressistas, or Liberals. Meetings have been held, and a 
memorial was presented to the Queenby Ceoeral Prim requesting her 
to withdraw the obnoxious document. This she has retused to do, 
and the Liberals now talk of abstaining entirely from participation 


in the elections, 
AUSTRIA. 

Another attempt is about to be made by the Austrian Government 
to bring over the Hungarians to join the empire under the new 
Constitution. The Emperor himeelt, it is said, will go to Pesth to 
meet a number of the notables, and will try his powers of eloquence 
and persuasion upon these hitherto stubborn Magyars. 


GERMANY. 


In Frankfort the Congress of Princes has finished its deli ions. 
The final votes took place on Tuesday. Six States Laden y saponr 
to the resolutions: t are Luxembourg, Baden, Saxe- Weimar, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, aldeck, and the younger branch of Reuss. 
A majority of the Congress recognised the right of Austria to preside 
at the Directorate. As they are generally in no haste to complete 
— public business in Germany, it will probably be some time 
before the next step in bringing about the proposed reform will be 
taken; and, indeed, considering that Prussia has declined to take 
~ in the deliberations at all, and that six of the States refuse to 

bound by the resolutions come to, itis probab'e that the project of 
reform may, for the present at least, be practically shelved. 


GREECE, 
We learn by telegram from Athens that four Greek Minist 
the Moderate party have sent in their resignation; that the English 
Minister has demanded the punishment of the ies concerned in 
the late riots at the Pirwus; and that General Kalergis is to accom- 
pany the young Monarch, George L., upon his journey to the Hellenic 


kingdom. 
RUSSIA. 


If we may trust an announsement which has appeared in two French 
papers, gen: y well informed, the Polish question is about to take 
different turn from what has lately been feared. It is said 
measures which would go far beyond 

from him, and, indeed, beyond 
oy ha Mead hol enediens OP eth hee en 
— a i ee whole & new and liberal 


the other a tative assembly of 450 be: 

specified ‘onditions, These they here ‘conti a pthc pela 
ation forthe whole empire ; ides these, i 
Constiteliana would beguantel to the peoviase tin ae 


which was the lifelong idea 
attempt to give ind noe and life to the different national 
elements of — the — is com , and to trust to their 
possession of a common Sovereign and a comm ; 

their natural growth into one whole. as Senta ct the 
old Muscoyite party are said to be opposed to this project, as was 


also Prince Gortschakoff at first; but that Minister, it is reported 
as withdrawn his opposition. 4 
The Russian Government has resolved on increasing the strengih 
of the army, and has ordered the incorporation of forty-eizht 
regiments of the reserve into active service. Fs 


DENMARK AND CERMANY. 


Farther diplomatic correspondence has passed between Denma:| 
and the German Diet on the Schleswig-Holstein question. io 
former Power sent # declaration of its intentions to lrankfort oy 
the 27th ult., in which she states that, though not in a position to 
withdraw the proclamation of March 30, she is r.ady to take into 
consideration the proposals of the German Coniederation, and t) 
carry out in the non-Germanic provinces thore scsoluti 
Federal Diet compatible with the sovereign and } vislative power of 
the King. Denmark, in conclusion, states that, naving recognised 
the political autonomy of the dushies, and dec'u+d herself ready 
to enter into negotiations concerning the realisition thereof, ¢}\, 
would be compelled to regard a federal execution a6 falling under 
the provisions of international law. On tho other hand, tho 
German Diet have resolved to carry out what they called a 
federal exccution in Schleswig—that is, to send an army there to 
compel Denmark to accede to the demands of the Diet. The 
Danish Government has, however, made preparations for defence ; 
conferences, believed to have reference to this matter, have taken 
place between the Ministers of Denmark and Sweden; and, 
altogether, the materials of a very pews quarrel seem to exist in 
the north of Europe—only the fire has smoldered so long, that it 
is difficult to believe in its bursting into a blaze now. 


MEXICO. 


Mexican news, through France, comes down to the 18th ult., at 
which time General |’orey was still in the capital. A I'rench corps 
d’armée was marching upon San Luis Potosi, which was defended 
by ex-President Juarez with 15,000 men, resolved to try one more 
cast of the die with their invaders. Miramon, at the head of a 
band of adventurous followers, has re-entered Mexico from theneigh- 
bouring territory of Texas. This personage, it will be remembered, 
was ousted from the Presidency by Juarez, He was at that time 
supported Ses priest party. What his present designs are is not 
indicated. e adhesions to the empire are said to be numerous ; 
but it is insidiouely suggested that the population would prefer the 
throne to be occupied by a French rather thas an Austrian prince, 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION. 

The telegrams and other reports from Warsaw, Lemberg, and 
Cracow continue to announce en; ments at different places with 
various success. Russian authorities represent the insurrection as 
dying out; but other accounts are widely different, and declare 
that the uprising is spreading. 

It is said that the main y of the insurgents gained a con- 
siderable victory over the Russians at Janow on the 30th ult. 
Beven insurgent corps are stated to have been engaged in this affair. 
On the other hand, intelligence from Kalisch to the 3lstof August 
announces that a body of insurgents, under Taczanowski, had been 
totally defeated. The infantry were entirely cut up, and tho 
cavalry very muchso. Taczanowski had retreated towards Cracow. 

A Vienna paper announces a rising of the peasantry in the Ukraine, 
on the farther side of the Dnieper. The destruction by them of a 
Russian division is mentioned, and their subsequent defeat with 
much slaughter. The same authority adds that 20,000 peasantry 
have joined the insurgents in this quarter, and that theic popes 
(priests) have lost all influence over them. 

In the meantime General Mouravieff continues his shockingly 
barbarous mode of repressing the national patriotic feeling in Wilna. 
The National Government has published a statement on the subject, 
which gives startling details of Mouravieff’s cruelties. Colonel 
Kruk, the Polish commandant in the palatinate of Lublin, has 
addressed a letter to General Chruszcsew, the commander of the 
Russian forces in the district, intimating that he had liberated some 
Russian prisoners captured in a late engagement, and inviting his 
opponent to act in a hke manner to the Poles in his hands. 

‘he Czas of Cracow announces the establishment of the torture in 
the citadel of Warsaw: an iron ring, which can be reduced in size 
by a screw, is placed on the prisoner's head and tightened until the 
victim confesses. Rigorous measures are being taken in case a revolt 
should break out in the capital of the kingdom. An order has been 
tg to massacre the prisoners in case an attempt be made to deliver 

em. 

On another page we give a Portrait of Mr. Dlazewski, a young 
officer in the Polish service, who at the time the insurrection broke 
out was a student at the French yailitary echool of St. Cyr, and, 
along with several other youths, immediately proceeded to Poland 
and offered his services to his country. He has since distinguiste: 
himeelf on more than one occasion, 


THE TOMB OF LEONARDO DA ViINcI.—A few months back M. Ar-ine 
Houseaye was commissioned by the State to direct researciies at Amboise 
(In¢re-et-Loire), with the object of finding the tomb of Leonardo da Viuci, 
the position of which was unknown. ‘The pursuit bas been crowned with 
success, A sort of case, found in an old church at Amboise, and containing 
a coffin, was pointed out to the notice of M. Houssaye. An inecrijtion on 
the lid of the coflin is said to leave no doubt of the authenticity of the 
remains which it contains. ‘Thus are refuted, as was expected, the sup- 
poritions that Leonardo da Vinci had died eleewhere than at Ambvire. 


TORTURE OF THE YANKEES.—The French Courrier des Lats Unis gives 
the following, as from a New York paper :—“‘ An oflicer of the 7th Regiment 
of this city sends us the following details of the mieadventures of Ricbars:on, 
the rebel spy, who was captured and hanged some time ego at Frederick city, 
Maryland. “We give it exactly in his words, as follows :—‘ knew Richardson 
since the beginning of the war. When we were sent to Baltimore for the 
first time he came to the camp, exactly as he has always done since, singing 
and selling songs. He was a man of fifty years of age, wearing a } 
beard, with a very intelligent physlognomy and a sweet and flexible v 
He was well known in the army of the Potomac, and was the delight of the 
soldiers, who used to sing in chorus with him. He was arrested three different 
times, but on the first two occasions his excuses were so plaurille that 
he was released again. General Slocum commanded in Frederick City. Such 
strong enspicions arose against Richardson, as well by reason of the questions 
he asked as on account of various circumstances reported by soldiers who had 
known him for # long time, that it was resolved to try to force him to confes*. 
They put him on a borse, with his hands tied behind his back and a roye 
round his neck. They placed him under a tree, made fast the rope to 4 
branch, and drove away the horse, When the man had hung more than 
thirty seconds they took him down. He refused to answer any question, and 
they hung him up again. This time, when he was brought to life again, he 
began to speak. After the third hanging he confessed everything ; after 
which he was bung for good. The body was left at the end of the cord for 
five days ; then it was cut down and buried.” 

CONFEDERATE SPOILS.—An application was made a few days ago to the 
President of the Civil Tribunal sitting in chambers for a Judge's order under 
the following circumstances :—MM. Marcuard and Co., bankers, in Paris, 
recently advanced a sum of 225,000f, on the probable proceeds of the sale 
of 74 bars of silver from the mines of Mexico, which they immediate'y sent to 
be aseayed by MM. d’Hennin, Lupel, and Co., of the Rue Ram'uteau. 
Some days after they learned that an attachment had been laid on the bers at 
the instance of Messrs. Frederick Huth and Co., of London, and they now 
applied for an order to authorise the sale of the silver, notwithstanding the 
said attachment. Their counsel stated that the seventy-four bars had been 
consigned by Messrs. Fraser, Trenholme, and Co., of Liverpool, to his clients, 
who received them on the 22nd ult.; but Mesers. Huth and Co. claimed the 
silver as their property, since it had been regularly consigned to them from 
Mexicoand shipped at Mazatian on board the ship B. F, Hoxie, an Americen 
merchant-vessel belonging to the Federal Stites, which was burnt at sa /n 
May last by the Confederate steamer Florida, after being stripped of ber 


cargo. The captain of the Florida sent these bars as lawful prize 
to the agents of the Confederate States at Liverpool, Mess 
Fraser, Trenholme, and Co., who forwarded them to MM. Marcuaid 


for sale. The learned counsel concinded with demanding an order autho- 
rising their sale, without awaiting the issne of the actions as to the rigbtet 
ownership now pending before the Frglish and French tribur The 
counsel for Messrs. Huth and Co, stated that the value of the 


525,000f,, and that bis clients did not oppose the immudiate sale, pr 
the proceeds were itapounded Lill the right of Ownership should be decided. 
Tho President accordingly issued an order for the sale of the silver, and 


directed that the proc-eds should be invested in Treasury Bonds at six mouths, 
till the question of ownersaip should be duly decided, 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 

Our intelligence from America, which is to the evening of the 
22nd ult., is not of a stirring character. The armies in Virginia were 
still practically inactive, though reports state that General Leo had 
peen reinforced to a considerable extent, that he meditated a 
renewed invasion of Maryland, and was forming an army of reserve, 


to be stationed at Winchester or some other point in the Shenandoah | 


His opponent, General Meade, is stated to be ‘‘ preparing to 


Valley. 
; to have fallen 


receive General Lee’s anticipated attacks ;”’ 
back on a position nearer ashington, 
change his base of operations to 
vance on Richmond from that 
that proved eo disastrous to General M‘Clellan, The Executive, 
it is eaid, refuso to allow this; and it is added that the offensive 
operations against Richmond are abandoned, and that General Meade 
holds his army in reserve for the defence of Washington, after send- 
ing large reinforcements to Charleston. All these contradictory 
statements, we suppose, simply mean that both armies, being con- 


e@ peninsula, and to ad- 


to have desired to | 


quarter, or on the same route | 


siderably exhausted, are inactive, and that the initiative lies in the | 


hands of General Lee, the Federals having given up the idea of 
capturing Richmond, and being only anxious to protect Washington. 

“rom the South and West the war intelligence is equally vague. 
Generals Burnside avd Rosencranz are stated to be “ advancing '’— 
the first on Knoxville, Kentucky ; and the eecfmd on Chattanooga, 


where the Confederate Voneral Bragg is stationed. This advancing, | 


however, has becn going on so long, and made s0 little real progress, 
that the words havo ceased to have very definite signification. 


| thing, it is natural that the 


From Charleston it is reported that the bombardment of Fort | 
Sumter has been continued with consid rable damage to the fort, but 


that no grand attack had yet taker place. Here, too, wo havea 
ret phraze used to describe the state of matters. The siege iz said 
to be * ssing favourably.’’ A report had reached New York 
from Philadelphia that Fort Sumter had been captured; but, as the 
Federal Government had received no such intelligence, little credence 
was given to the rumour. One paper states that ‘ officers from 
Charleston assert that Fort Wagner can only be taken by assault, 


and if Fort Sumter fa'ls it cannot be occupied, as it will be battered | 


to pieces. If Foits Wagner and Sumter fall, other forts will have 
to be overcome, and the Confederates are erecting batteries all along 
the route to Charleston. The Federal land force is deemed insuf- 
ficient, and must be largely reinforced betore there can be a decisive 
result.” 

It is reported from New Orleans, under date of the 10th ult., that 
the Federal Gene: al Andrews bad been defeated in an encounter with 
the C nfedera‘es in the reer of Port Hudson. 
and missing, and two pieces of cannon, 

Kight hundred guerrillas, under Quantrell, had crossed tho 
Missouri River, captured Lawrence (Kansas), burning and destroy- 
ing property to the estimated value of 2,000,000dols, Senator Lane 
was supposed to have been captured. The Federal troops had started 
in pursuit of the guerrillas. ; 

‘The draught in New York was proceeding quietly enough. General 
Dix had issued an address to the people entreating them to main- 
tain order, but threatening strong measures if any attempt at 
opposition was made. Thcre were 20,000 Federal troops stationed 
in and around the city. A proclamation from Governor Seymour 
enjoined upon the citizens to submit quietly to the action of the law 
until it should be pronounced void by the Courts or repealed by 
Congress. He declared that disregard for the sacredness of the 
Constitution, for the majesty of the law, and the decisious of the 
judiciary was at this time the greates danger to American liberty ; 
that the Constitution provided for the punishmens of offendere, 
whether in public or private life; that the right of the people to 
appeal to the Courts should be maintained ; that the decisions of the 
Judges must be respected and obeyed by rulers and peo; lo altke ; 
and admonished the judicial and executive ofliers to euforce the 
law and ‘e the public order in the manner pointed out by the 
statutes of the State of New York. 

General Haileck had officially ordered that General Fitzhugh Lee 
and Captain Winter should be executed immediately upon inform- 
ation being received of the execution of two Federal ofiicers in 
Richmond. He says: —‘‘ The United States will retaliate for every 
similar barbarous violation of the laws of civilised war.” 

It is reported from Newbern, North Carolina, that within a few 
days eeventeen large steamers bad run the blockade at Wilmington, 
in that State, Jaden with 96,000 rifles, 160,000 army blankets, 


131,000 uniforms, 23,000 cases of shoes, 11 locomotives, 6 nitied | 


cannon, and tive cargoes of ratiroad iron. 

Mr. Davidson, a member of the North Curolina Legislature, bad 
written a letter to the Raleigh Stundurd, saying he believes four- 
fifths of the peeple of North Carc!ina demand peace upon any terms 
which will not enslave and degrade them. They may P efer Southern 
independence; but that they now believe cannot be o tained, nor do 
they see much future hope of it. They would cou;promise upon an 
amendment to the continuation and perpetuation of slavery in the 
States Ue urges the peop'e to el ct members to the next Southern 
Congress who favour @ six months’ armistice, and submission of dis- 
puted matters to a Coavention of Delegates from the Northern and 
Southern States elected by the people themselves. 

Measrs. Upton, of Boston, owners of the ship Nora, destroyed by 
the Alabama, had sent a memorial to Mr, Seward, protesting against 
the destruction of their property. The chief points in their memorial 
are the following:— 


The Nora, a legally-registered American ship, was chartered at Liverpool 
by Mr. W. N. De Maltos to carry acarzo from that port to Calcatta. While 
on the voyayve she was boarded and taken posres-ion of by a vessel calling 
herself the Confederate States man-of-war Alabama, by whore captain a part 
of the stores was removed and the ship set on tire The owners protest 
against this destruccion of thei: ship, and demand reparation from 
the British Government in the tum of 80,000dols. They base their 
claim on the fact that the Alabama is an English vessel, having 
railel under the British flag, and never having entered a Con- 
jederate port ; that the British Government bas never interfered with ber 
unlawtul acts, and on the adivisional fact that at the time of the capture of 
the Nora «he was principally manved by British subjects. In view of these 
mitters and of others which may be made to appear, the memorialists have 
entered their solemn re against the British Government and people, as 
willing }arties negligently culpable in the d struction of their property 
upon the high seas, in first violating the proclamation of the Queen by 
building and manning éaid steamer, and then allowing her to continue her 
depredations. And they ask, tnrough the Government of the United States, 
that a proper reprereniation may be mate of their loss, Unat in the end 
due reparation may be mate to them by the said Government of Great 
Britain, or that the Government of the United States mi ty assume the 
same as one of the Governmental obligations to protect tbe rights of 
Ubeir citizens thus Wautonly violated. 


ON SATURDAY LAST TWO MEN were engaged in working about a brick-kiln, 
at eevenouk«, when the wall of the kiln gave way, and they were buried 
under a mass of barning bricks. Before they could be rescued they were so 
seriously burnt as to make their recovery a matter of great doubt. 

M. NaDAR’S NEWLY-INVENTED AERIAL MACHINE, which is occupying 
considerable attencion in Paris, is already nearly half fiuished. Its dimensions 
are so enormous that ‘t will have accommodation, 1t is declared, for more 
than a hundred gers, ‘The first nerial journey isto be w Baden, M. 
Nadar will call bis balloon the “ ().and-Méme. 

THE NEGRO IN FREEDOM AND LN SLAVEKY.—The negro, it is asserted 
by sone members of the Democratic party in America, “cies out, aud bis 
race withers and decays, while in # etate of freedom in the widst of savertor 
numbers of the whites, In New York the negroes increased from 25,978 in 
1790 to 39,367 in 1820, when slavery was abolished. Up to 1510 they increased 
to 50,000, From that time to 1860 they bave fallen off to 49.000, hutwith- 
standing the additions to their numbers by manumissions and escapes. At 
the end of forty years of this kiud of emancipation theie nambers were less 
than at the end of twenty years. In Bo-ton, during a periud of five years, 
the deaths of the negroes exceeded their births two to one. In Philadelphia 
the result is the same, In the whole Union the increase of free blacks, 
including the additions by menumisions wend ercapes, in ten years is only 
about 12 per cent, while the natural incresre of the slaves 1s equal Co that of 
the more favoured nations, irrespective of emancipation, and greater than 
that of any country in Buroye, and this in spite of he 20,000 manutiis-lons 
which are believed to have taken place during the last two years. ‘They add 
that the number of Africans ever brought to thie country was only about 
300,000, To-day they number more than 4,500,000, rlave and free. The 
number of slaves carried {ruin Africa to the British Antilles frou 1680 to 
1786 was 1,483,000, Those islands at this time have only one third of that 
number of blacks and mulatioes.” 


He lost 150 in killed | 
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COUNT PERSIGNY ON THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 
Count pr Prenrsiony lately pronounced at the Cercle des Arts et 
du Commerce at St. Etienne an address, in which he gave an account 
of the progress of the empire and of the development of its insti- 
tutions. Asin former years, ho dwelt on the necessity of all parties 
forgetting their differences in order to consolidate the 
Government, under which the country has arrived at so high a 
point of prosperity, pointing out forcibly that tho Emperor, 
when he arrived at power, was quite alone, not having roun 
him even the old servants of his family, so that he was 
under the fortunate necessity of constituting his Government 
by employing men of classes. Tho Count considers it 
a great error on the part of tho Liberal party in France 
to endeavour to copy im a servile manner the institutions 
of England, forgetting that the Parliamentary system is only | 
possible in an aristocratic country, where the executive power 
can pass, without inconvenience, from the hands of the Sovereign | 
into those of the great speakers of the Parliament as the representa- | 
tives of a powerful aristocracy. He says:—‘ It is certainly a 
singular aberration of a political school. Forgetting that the indirect 
nomination of Ministers in England by the Parliament is only a | 
result of the civil and political state of that country, men wished to 
make it a condition of liberty in France. There, where in conse- | 
quence of a long existing state of universal decentralisation the 
Crown interferes in nr and the aristocracy has a hand in every- | 
atter should choose its instruments, Here, 
on the contrary, in a democratic country, where the Sovereign, who 
is the delegate of the people, has the mission to do what is effected 
by the aristocracy in England, how is it to be imagined that his 
ntr should be in other hands than hisown? That under another | 
rigtine any speaker whoso sympathetic and impassioned voice had | 
excited the applause of his auditory should imagine that it belonged | 
to him to govern France ; that he should think himself fitted, not 
only to rm, captivate, and overrule an assembly, but also | 
to direct a whole vast political hierarchy, and even to 
handle our land and sea _ forces,—thero was nothing in | 
that which exceeded the limits of human vanity. But how. 
could pretensions of that kind interest liberty’ What! if the | 
most eloquent speaker of the Chamber is not at the samo time 
Minister, there is no liberty in France? In truth, one is confounded 
when it is remembered with what seriousness such doctrines were 
atlirmed. But liberty, which is of all times and of all countries, is 
susceptible of all forms; and those forms vary with the social state, 
manners, history, and a thousand circumstances of climate, race, 
and locality. In sntiquity, the liverty of Athens did not more | 
resemble that of Sparta than did the liberty of Rome that of | 
Carthage; or, in the middle ages, the liberty of Venice resemble 
that of Florence. Why, then, should liberty in France be | 
copied after the model of England: In the place of a great | 
aristocracy covering the soil with vast domains rendered immovable 
by the law of entail, and disposing of enormous means of in- 
fluence, we have an adininstrative hierarchy which alone constitutes | 
all the political organism of our democracy, and outside of which 
there are only grains of sand, without cohesion and without 
adherence. And it is that same hierarchy; that instrument of 
authority, order, and public peace; this essential organ of the 
everyday life of the country, that certain minds would wish to 
see again abandoned tu the mercy of the agitations of tie tribune, 
to be tossed about between the triumphant speaker of one day 
and the victorious orator of the mormw, Thus, gentlemen, | 
by restoring in our institutions the fundamental principle of 
authority as well as of liberty, the Emperor hus re-established order 
in the State, as, in creating a Government party removed from all | 
antagonism of classes, he hus re-established order in society.’’ In | 


| conclusion, Count de Persigny urged that to assure the destinies of 


the empire nothing more was required, und he trusted that posterity 
would appreciate the patriotism of those who had sacrificed their party 
to the country. ‘* We have,’’ ho said, ‘‘a high and noble mission to | 
perform, for the country expects from us the greatest service whichthe | 
prosent generation can render to it—that of completing the foundation | 
of its Government. We have faith in that mission. Yee, all, such | 
as woare, from the dignitaries of State tothe inhabitants of the most 
humble villages, we shall be honoured in our posterity for the work 
which we sball have accomplished. A day will come in which, 
under the reign of a Priace named Napoleon IV. or Napoleon V., | 
our grandsons will say with pride of each of us—‘He belonged to 
that faithful and devoted party which, in founding the empire, put 
an end to our revolutions, and assured the greatness, prosperity, 
and liberty of France,’ ”’ 


IRELAND. 

OUTRAGE IN ARMAGH.—A few nights ago an armed party of about 
sixteen pr rsuns attacked tbe house of William Hamilwn, a small farmer, 
r siding in the townland of Cladybeg, and broke in the door. Haroilton, on 
hearing the noise, Managed to escape. When the men went inride they 
polled Hamilton's wite out of bea, and asked her where ber Lusband was, 
saying that f they found bim they wonld put the contents of a pistol | 
through hi« body. They searched the house, and, failing in finding tbetr | 
object, commenced emashing almost every article of furniture in the house, | 
and eet fire to some linen yarn, ‘They turved Hamilton's wife and children | 
out of the house, and cautioned thein not again w enter it. ‘They left, tiring 
shots. It is supposed ic was with the view of intimidating Hamilton to leave 
the place that the outrage was committed. 


present | 


| and the prospect of an exellent exhibition is highly encouraging. Circulars 
were issued by the Academy to the proprictors of works by deceased artiste, 
soliciting their support ; and already a number of replies have been received, 
all of the most favourable kind —indecd, there ia not as yot a single instance 
of refu-al. As the exhibition is Intended to represent the whole Scottish 
tchool, from the earliest period (in so far as it is possible or desirable to do 
so), there is every probability that it will be one of very great interest, and 
the display of works will be ‘such as to revive the reputation of not a few 
artists famous in their day, but whose names were becoming more and more 
lost sight of by the ri-ing generation of amateurs of art. 


THE PROVINCES. 

A WIRE-ROPE BROKE AT BURRADEN COLLIeRY, near Newcastle, on 
Monday, in Consequence of which about 200 men and boys were for a time 
— to the pit, All, however, were got safely out in the course of the 

A WOMAN SHOT BY A VOLUNTEER OFFICER.—A painful event occurred 
at Newcastle on Saturday evening last. A timber merchant of the name of 
M‘Cree, an Ensign in a volunteer regiment, was annoyed by some people 
standing about the entrance to his premises and disturbing his business, 
They would not move at his bidding, upon which he brought out his rifle. 
The loiterers moved off at the sight of the gun, but M'Cree discharged his 
piece notwithstanding, and the bullet lodged in a woman's leg. She was 
taken to the infirmary, and M'Cree was apprehended. 


SLPATUR TO RICHARD OASTLER,—The committee for carrying out the 
proposal to erect & bronze statue at Bradford to the memory of the late 
Rivbard Oastler, well known for his exertions on behalf of factory children, 
met on Saturday last to inspect models eent in for competition, and have 
intrusted the commission to Mr, T. Birnie Philip, of Roehampton-place, 
Vanxhall Bridge-road, The memorial will take the form of a group (the 
figure of tte philanthropist being the centre one), and will cost £1000, It 
will be erected in a conspicuons and open position in the town of Bradford. 

FATAL RAILWAY ACCIDENT.—On the Weat Cornwall Railway on Sunday 
evening the train leaving Truro at a quarter-past seven came in contact 
with * a trolly” when at Penwi hers-bridge. The result was that the engine 
ran off the line and was precipituted over the bridge. The carriages became 
disconnected and did not follow, Tne passengers, therefore, are for the most 
part unhurt, and none of them have sustained injury more serions than a 
severe shaking, The driver, breaksman, and fireman were less fortunate. 
‘The former was killed on the spot, and the two latter were so considerably 
injured, that one of them has since died. 

LAUNCH OF TRON STEAM-RAMS AT Messhs., LAIRD'S WORKS AT 
BIRKENHEAD.—One of the iron steam-rams built by Messrs. Laird Brothers, 
at Bukenhead, and which have recently excited eo mach curiosity and con. 
troversy, was launched on Saturday last—her consort having left the docks 
about a month previously. The one launched on Saturday is named the Kl 
Monassir (or Victory), and the other El Tonssoun ; and, when lannewd, ey 
each bore the English flag astern and the French tlag amidships. They 
are each 230ft. long, 4)1t. beam, and 19ft. deep, ond have compact 
engines of 350-horse power, the burden of each being 1850 tons, They 
are protected by 44 in. plates of iron, on teak backing of great thickness, bolted 
on to the frame of the ship, which supports the inner shell. The deck is 
also covered with iron, and the lower masts and yards are of the saine 
material, ‘The vessels ase pierced on each side for six guns, and have iron 
balwarks on hinges, which can be lowered in action, The bows project 
under water so as to form a “ram,” and on the deck are cupola towers on 
Captain Coles's principle, each having space for two guns, These cupola 
towers are fore and aft of the engines, and have an extr me range fore and 
aft of the vess], The launch of the El Monassir was witnessed by a con- 
siderable number of spec ators, the works being freely thrown open, and 
after it the vessel was taken alongside of the Toussoun in the 450 ft. graving- 
dock, where the latter, expected to be ready for sea in a month, is rapidly 
progressing towards completion, These ships are asserted to have been 
buile for tie french Government, but considerable doubt is entertained on 
this point, as it is expected that they are really destined for the service of 
the Confederate States of America, and to act as consorts to the Alabama, 


| Piorida, and other veezels already scouring the seas under commissions from 


Mr, Jeffereon Davis, 


A BRETON MARRIAGE 


TuEne are few places which have furnished moro subjects for tho 
artist's pencil than that province of France known as Bretagne, or 
more popularly as Brittany. Occupying a tongue of land which 
stretches into the Atlantic betweea the English Channel and the 
Bay of Liscay, this territory preserved for ages a peculiar iso- 


| lation from its neighbours, and the manners of its inhabitants aro 


still so rudely picturesque that they aro as distinct from surrounding 
ople as they were when their country first became a province of 

'rance, in 1496. 

In saying that the Bretons even now present those characteristica 
which are so dear to the artist, but which, at the same time, speak 
little for their advance in civilisation, we shall scarcely offend any 
large nationality, since they are believed to be, as their namu 
implies, actual descendants of the natives of Great Britain, who 
peopled the country during the Roman dominion and after thu 
Saxon invasion. A vast number of Celtic remains are scattered 
over the province, and the names of the chief towns 
and other places are indicative of an ancient British origin, 
such as Rennes from the Khedones, Curseult from Curiosolites, 
Vannes frum the Veui, Nantes from Namnetes, and so on. Even 
from the eurliest times Brittany was a maritime Power, since ia the 
days of Cwsar it possessed a fleet of 220 flat-bottomed vessels, pro- 
vided with saiis ot hide Untu 1496 it retamed separate rulers, 
either Kings vr Dukes, although the independence of Bretasoo 
ceased in the days of Charlemagne, with the exception ot a shurt 
revival by Nomenve (in 524-851), who had been nominated Governor 
by Louis le Debovnawe. The later rulers of Brittany were subject 
to the Norinan chiefs, who themselves held their allegiance to tho 
Monarch of France ; and the struggies of the Bretons against these 


| northern suzerains form a long history of wars and assussinatione, 


IRIs! FISHERLES.—The Commissioners of Fisheries report to the Lord 
Lieutenent that the salmon-fishing of 1862 was more prodnctive than for 
the last two or three years—an improvement which they trust is consequent | 
on the increased vigilance of the boards of conservators and their officers, | 
with the aid of the constabulary, in preserving the spawing fish daring the | 
winter, and not merely the result of an increase in the means of capture. | 
But those means have considerably increased, and practices have been 
adopted which it is believed are wholly contrary to the spirit of the Act of 
1842, with reference to the use of fixed engines. Many of the rivers 
continue to be crowded with stake weirs, which in some cases may be 
injurious to navigation, requiring the attention of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
as coueervators ef the tidal navigations of the kingdom. The commis-ioners 
have very materially shortened the season for fi-hing the Limerick district, 
the waters of which run through fifteen counties, and the result tins 
been the preservation of an unusually-abundant stock of breeding fish for 
the epawning-beds during the past winter. The boards of conservators in 
Ireland received £5417 for license duties in 1862. The Commissioners have 
granted licenses to twenty-+ix persons to plant artificial oyster-beds to the 
extent of about 5000 acres ia all, but it does not appear that any oyster spot 
or brood has been resorted to for stocking the beds, They regret to say, in 
regard to sea fisheries, that, with the exception of the east coast, where the 
take of herrings bas been unusually productive, there do not appear to be any 
tigns of improvement in Ireland; ia many places the fishing population 
appears to be dying out, and boats are to be scen lying idle on the beach, It 
is difficult to account for this falling off, as, where capital and individual 
enterprise bave been judiciously invested in the deep-sea fisheries, it has been 
found that anundanee of fish may be obtained round the shores of Ireland. 
It is a const, however, subject to revere storms and rough seas, and « be ter | 
cia-s of buats than is usually employed is required to follow this avocation 
profitably. It is satisfactory to learn that the jea ousy which existed between 
the different classes of fishermen with respect to the different modes of fish- 
ing is subsiding. The prejudices against trawling are apparently diminishing, 
and there is »n impression that this mode of fishing is not 80 injurious as it 
was at first thought to be. 


SCOTLAND. 

THE BRAEMA' (; \THERING.—The Braemar gathering took place at the 
reat of the Eu: » wife, Mar Lodge, last week. Great preparations had been 
made—a muswr of the clans Daff and Farquharson, &«—to make the 
occasion worthy of the visit of the Prince aud I’rincess uf Wales, At about 
two o'clock the gates commence! These consisted of races, tossing the 
caber, putting the stone, Highland dances (in-luding the sword dance), reels, | 
&e. The Prince and Princess arrived about half-past three, and were received 
enthusi tically by the *pectators, a great number of whom were present, 
Her Royal Highness took her seat on a raised dats, in front of a select circle, 


| and watched the future progress of the sports with considerable interest. | 


‘be Prince stood behind hee Royal Highness’* chair. Both their Royal | 
Highnesees were in dress of a partially mighland character. The weatwer 
was very unfavourabie, heavy showers failing during the tine ; but the 


| yrames passed off as well as could possibly have bea expected under such 4 | 


drawback, At the conclusion of the gemes their Roy sl Highuesses went to 


| Mar Lodge, as the guests of the Kart and Coontees of rife. 


EXUIBITION OF PICTURES BY SCOTTISIE MASTERS. —The Royal Seutti h 
Academy intend to open an exhibition of pictures by Scottish artists La cun- 
nection with the mecting of the Suvial Svience Associativa in October next, 


| untal the Norman Conqueet of England, and the subsequent disputes 
| as to the possession of Brittany inaugurated a new serios of battles 


and — until after the death of Claudia, Duchess of Angouléme, 
in lov. 

The present back ward state of civilisation in Brittany may, perhaps, 
be attributed to the constant struggle fur supremacy and the civil 
commotion to which so small a territory was subject during euch a 
lengthened period; but it is doubtless also due to the complete pre- 
servation of the nationality which, after ages have passcd, is easily 
discoverable in the appearance of the people and in their language, 
which still bears a remarkable resembiarce to the Welsh, thoush, ut 
course, with the admixture of a great number of French words, 

‘There is something of the Irish element about the Breton, too, as 
exhibited in the squalid poverty in which many of the peasantry 
are content to live, in the little progress apparent in their mode ot 


| husbandry, and their seoming indifference to, or even dislike of, any 


other way of existence than that of ‘their fathers before them.’’ 
Their quaint customs and holiday pas'imes are as interesting as their 
costumes are piquant and striking; but the ordinary condition of 
the people bespeaks an almost universal neglect of improvement, 


| and only that intermittent industry which is svarcely more advan- 


tageous than idlevess. 

The province is rich in mineral wealth, in pasture-land, and in the 
raising of cattle. Abundant harvests are frequently the result even 
of the rude agriculture which is still practised by the peasantry ; 
but the poorer classes of the people live in almost as miserable a 
condition as the Irish cotter, and are even worse oif than the 
Dorsetshire labourers of our own country, living in mean huts, with 
the pig and cow sometimes forming a part of the family. Many ot 
them have a peculiarly wild and unintelligent aspect; and even 
now, in the remoter parts, the old goatskin dross may be seen— 
pecimens of which have lately invaded the streets of London, worn 
by a band of Bretagne peasants, who discourse villanous music by 
means of bagpipe and tavour, while others of the company perform 
a stupid, loutisn dance. 

In the fields the women uso the dista!f, and are dressed (the 
better sort of them) in a very picturesque fashion, the holiduy 
variation of which is represented in our Engraving, where u 
wedding party of the better class of country folk are issuing from 
church with the usual rejvicings. 

Naturally healthy and ruddy, the Bretons might be a presperous 
people but for their slothfulness and their mauy prejudices, For 
years their cider was—as much of it still 1s—imporied from 
Normandy, although the country abounds with apple-trees; and in 
many cases one uf the staple articles of foud is sfpplied by chest- 
nuts, which here, as in Spain and some parts of l aly, are turned 
to good account by being inade into a very palatable dish, and lurge 
ttores of which form part of the winter provender of almost every 
poor household. 
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A BRETON WEDDING. 
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THE ARCHDUKE MAXIMILIAN. 
7g have already sketched the proceedings of the 
pn Government through General Forey, with 
view to the settlement of the Mexican Government 
ea a firm basis, On the 12th of July the Assembly 
of Notables, convened by the French Marshal, con- 
cluded their sitting, and their last act was to confirm 
the appointment of General Almonte, Senor Salas, 
nd Padré Labasteda, as regents of the ‘‘ Mexican 
Empire,” to carry on the government of the 

country until the arrival of Maximilian I. 

It we may credit the accounts published in the 
French journals, scarcely a day without the 
Government receivin e adhesion of some town. 
Already have Vera , Orizaba, Puebla, Toluca, 
Pachuca, and a host of smaller towns testified 
their approval of the new order of things; and, as 
the French are being received everywhere as 
liberators, it is fair to suppose that a monarchical 
form of government is not eo violently opr to 
the wishes of the nation as many would have it 
believed. Of course there is much anxiety to know 
the decision of his Imperial Highness ; if, as some 
suppose, he objects to the mode of election as not 
wr Eiently expressive of the wishes of the nation, 
it is said that he has but to postpone his decision 
for a short period to have all doubts on that point 
most effectually removed. ; 

The throne of Mexico is a tempting offer enough, 
and a young and inexperienced Prince might see in 
such a gift the vision of future greatness and the 
establishment of a powerful dynasty ; the Austrian 
Archduke might, indeed, dream of founding an 
empire which should give him a place in the world’s 
history superior even to that of his brother ; but 
he is not wanting in the experience which should 
come with maturity, and has the benefit of the 
counsels of some of the wisest old heads to guide 
his course. It is still believed by many that the 
acceptance of the throne of Mexico by Maximilian 
will be acoompanied with such conditions as to 

1ace the Emperor of the French in a dif- 
seat position to that which he might desire 
to ocoupy towards the new Monarch, and that, 
unless these conditions be fulfilled, we shall 
once more see the strange le of a throne 
waiting for an occupant on terms more or less easy 
etion. exe 
Ofmne. Archduke Ferdinand William Joseph 
Maximilian is the brother of the Emperor of 
Austria, and was born on the 6th of July, 1832 


.. 


80 that he is now thirty-one years of age. He is a Vice-Adimiral, 
& member of the Admiralty Council, Commandant of the Austrian 
navy, Proprietor of the 8th Regiment of Austrian Lancers, and 
Head of the 3rd Prussian Regiment of the Neumark Dragoons. 
He married, on the 27th of July, 1857, the daughter of the King 
of the Belgians. The Archduke Maximilian was Governor-General 
of the Lombardo-Venctian Kingdom until 1859. 
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THE ARCHDUKE MAXIMILIAN, EMPEROR ELECT OF MEXICO, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPIL BY MAYER AND PIERSON, 


THE HARVEST. 


Tnx harvest is now all but completed in England, and, according 
to all accounts, the produce is most satisfactory. Everywhere the 
yield of wheat is extraordinarily abundant. Inthe southern coun- 
ties the greater part of the crop has been well eccured. In the north, 
and in Ireland, however, there is be a great deal to be done, and 
the rain which has fallen during the last ten days is causing some 
fear in the minds of the farmers. A few hot dry days would put all 
to rights, and ensure the ingathering of tho crop in fine condition. 
For root crops snd pastures the rain is all that could be desired. 

Instead of importing this year much more wheat than we produce, 
as we usually do, we shall certainly produce much more than we 
import. The wheat yield of an average year on average land may 
be reckoned at 4% quarters an acre, of which the odd fraction is 
usually ‘‘tail wheat.’’ This year, even the light land will yield 
5} quarters, and the heavy 6}, while the “tail wheat” therein 
included is exceeding inconsiderable, if worth mention at all. The 
average weight of a bushel has been usually supposed to be 
61}1b., but this year it will be at least 671b. The whole cro 
will not be less than 8,000,000 quarters, instead of 6,500,000, whic 
is, perhaps, an average yield. The barley crop is nearly as good as 
the magnificent crop of last year. The oats are as fine as the wheat, 
weighing 421b. a bushel, instead of about 36 lb., as in average years 
The beans are rather deficient, though on some Essex land they yield 
six quarters to the acre. The potatoes are universally quite free 
from disease, and very good, ta uph somewhat small. in Scotland 
the harvest will only be a full averege one; in Ireland, perhaps ye 
best only an average ; but, on the whole, our home-grown stock 0 
breadstuffs will this year be of a very abundant character. Mr 
H. J. Turner, land-agent, of Richmond, Yorkshire, writing on the 
28th ult., gives the following as the result of observations made in 
the course of a pretty extensive professional tour over a large portion 
of England. ; : 

“During the last two weeks, while on a professional tern I 
visited nearly all the important grain-growing counties in England ; 
in the course of my journey I have had much intercourse with many 
eminent agriculturists, and have had the privilege of yorenaly 
inspecting several of the best-managed farms in the kingdom, an 

I send you this letter under an impression that the information 
thus acquired may be interesting to some of your readers. 
begin with the crop of most national importance—namely, whet 
“(In former years, after similar journeys, I have had to reco’ : 
the bad effects of high winds when the corn was in bloom, an 
afterwards of the injury resulting from the grain being early lodged, 
of the red-gum, and other similar evils; but this year none of 
these defects are to be scen of sufficient extent to affect a descrip- 
tion of the general crop. 
“In bulk the whet rep is everywhero beyond an average; and 
| while I write I have beside me samples of wheat which I _— 
obtained in all the best wheat-producing districts, and, although 
they differ as to variety, they are all alike in one point —they are a 
exceedingly good. : eS 
| “y om Sapital samples in Warwickshire, Cambridgeshire, Kent, 
Facex, and Norfolk; but I think the most beautiful of all was given 
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to me in Berkshire; it was white wheat, and 
weighed 651b. per bushel. 

‘*T had repeated instances related to me of the 
yield in various places; but I abstain from givi 
what, after all, could only be deomed isola’ 
results, and rather advert to the fact that, on 
repeated and close observation in various and 
widely-distant localities I have invariably found 
the ears large and regularly filled, and the grains of 
good size, plump, and thin in the skin. 

“Taking into consideration the greatness of the 
crop, the perfect character of the grain, and the 
absence of injury from the elements, I think there 
can be no doubt but that wheat over England is 
considerably above an average crop, and probably 
the heaviest in flour we have ever produced. 

s era -This grain on real barley-land is an 
exceedingly heavy crop, and over the kingdom I 
consider it a full average one. I have many superior 
— but I think the very best is one I got in 
Norfolk, Owing to the extreme dryness of the 
weather in the early harvest, barley is lighter in 
colourthan many persons like. 

‘*Oats vary a good deal. On the inferior lands 
in Kent, Surrey, Yorkshire, and Durham, where 
oats are extensively sown, the crop is a poor one; 
but in the deep soils of Cambridge and other favour- 
able places the crop is great, and I think the whole 
crop must be deemed an average one, 

‘* Beans,—In some few places the stalks are not 
well podded, but generally the crop is a good one. 
In Essex I saw on one farm forty acres of the 
variety called mazagan, which I believe would 
give nearly, if not quite, 2000 bushels of beans, 
This sort is new to me; it is a large flat bean. The 
crop referred to was sown in February and reaped 
in July. 

‘Peas are a full average crop, and secured in 
excellent condition. 

‘‘Turnips.—In the south they sow later than wo 
do in the north, alleging that the turnips are 
more liable to run to seed and to mildew, if sown 
earlier. There aro occasional fields with good 
crops to be seen in Kent, Berkshire, and Warwick- 
shire; more in Cambridgeshire, Leicestershire, 
Norfolk, and Lincolnshire; but the general crop 
of the southern counties, especially of swedes, is 
much inferior to the splendid crops now growing in 
the northern counties. 

‘‘Mangold is a fair crop; but this root is less 
cultivated than it deserves to be. In Essex I saw 
some mangolds of last year’s growth now being 
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given to cattle. They had beon laid in heaps, [and covered with 
soil and straw through winter ; in the spring they were turned over, 
the bad taken out, and the sound ones again covered up, and, 
although a few had rotted, they had, on the whole, kept very well, 
and seemed juicy and full of nutriment. They were of the red sort. 
“ Potatoes.—A few diseased potatoes are to be found among the 
early garden sorts; but in the general field crop they look most 
promising, and scarcely a defective root can be seen, 
‘‘Pastures.—The dry summer, which has been 80 favourable to 
the wheat crop, has proved most destructive to ures. With 
the exception of « few favoured spots in Kent an Yorkshire, the 
ares all over the country are both bare and brown; and it 
will require long and soaking rains to make the grass spring on 
those hed-up fields. : 
‘*Meadows have only yielded a moderate crop of hay, but it 
has been secured in unusually fine condition. ere is no after- 
grass to be seen anywhere.”’ 
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THE RESULTS OF TRADES UNIONS. 

Tuere are certain political laws apparently as immutable as 
those of Nature, In fact, to say this is only to state, ia other 
words, that the laws of Nature do not limit themselves to 
merely physical circumstances, but extend to the incidents 
of congregated humanity, Philosophers have lately been 
found to declare and maintain the right of the stronger over 
the weaker, among animals, for example, as a “natural 
selection,’ by which degenerate races are exterminated and 
the gradual improvement of species is continually carried on, 
The same rule appears to apply to mankind in a higher 
degree, nationally and historically, Degenerate races are 
swept from the face of the earth by internecine warfare, 
by the force of their own vices, or by extermination by 
conquerors, Viewed under this aspect, the King of Dahomey’s 
massacres and the subjugation of the negro become, in some 
degree, explicable, This also might teach us to view the civil 
war in America as the natural result of the degeneracy 
of expatriated races, National independence, especially, 
appears to bear looking at with a view akin to this, Nations 
deserving to be free aseert and maintain their own supremacy, 
The causes of the degradation of Poland need only be sought 
for to be discovered in her history, The greatest obstacle, 
after all, to European intervention in the Polish cause is the 
question, “ Do the Poles deserve and are they prepared to be 
free ? ” 

The English Constitution is held forth as a model of freedom ; 
of freedom earned by thought, by industry, and by manhood, 
But do all Englishmen deserve to share in the triumphs of a 
combination of such qualities? Perhaps not; we may ssy, 
decidedly not, And herein the rule to which we have adverted 
might appear to be at fault, But the truth is that all English- 
men do not possess the liberty, accorded to the majority, of 
free speech and free disposal of their own personal labour, 
There is among us more than one imperium in imperio, The 
English artisan is the helpless slave of the trades union, which 
he himself assists to support and to continue in power, 

At the British Association, last week, a lecture was delivered 
upon the English manufacture of plate glass, with special 
reference to Newcastle, It was there declared that the baneful 
union among the workmen forbids all attempts to improve the 
manufacture of certain articles of glassware, The following 
instances were given of the effect of the union, One manu- 
facturer had given up business from this cause, and others had 
suspended their works, The blown flint-glass maker could only 
obtain as a workman the first on the union list, and must take 
him with or without a character, Workmen struck in a body 
where a non-unionist obtained employment, Large orders had 
been necessarily transferred from the Tyne to Belgium, and 
even English manufacturers bought foreign glass, in con- 
sequence of the union restrictions on labour, The union fixes 
the quantity of labour by each man, and thereby throws occa- 
sionally a large quantity of material into waste. It decides 
upon the number of apprentices a master may take, and fixes 
the scale of wages, which, as it must not be reduced in any 
case, must not be exceeded in that of the unusually diligent 
and skilful workman, The mas‘er is bound to allow a certain 
sum for “ drink money” as such, in addition to the pay as 
wager, although this system is found to increase intoxication, 
and to spread it even among the boys and apprentices, 
“Thus,” in the words of the report, “these infatuated men, 
many of them endowed with great ability in their craft, 
impair their own efficiency by their sensuality, violate the 
first principles of political economy, and inflict upon the 
employer a burden which hopelessly fetters him in the race of 
competition and improvement,” 

This is a state of things which can scarcely be too widely 
known, It cannot be supposed but that a large number of 
members of the union must have sufficient intelligence to 
appreciate and to hate the tyranny which not oaly lc vels them 
individually with the idle and dissolute of their class, but also 
impedes the progress and threatena the existence of the craft 
by which they live, Some excuse may be found for such men 
no: coming forward to denounce and to attack the system 
which is forced upon them by a numerical majority or a 


minority in power, from the peril they would incur of losin 
? 8 | sweetheart, aged sixteen, iatending to be married, but they were too late. 


their daily bread ; but, so far as regards them, the evil is at 
cast retributive, for it is of their own upholding, and of the 
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creation of their own class and fellows, Nevertheless, when it 
affects not only them, but the improvement and maintenance 
of a branch of national industry, it becomes a matter of higher 
importance, In this light it has fairly fallen within the 
province of discussion by the British Association ; and it also 
becomes a proper theme for the comments of the I’ress and the 
consideration of the Legislature. 


SAYINGS AND DOINCS. 

Tuk KING OF PRUSSIA visited our gracious Queen at Rozenan on Monday. 
On the 3rd inst. the Emperor of Austria was to visit her Majesty. 

VHE HEALTH OF THE KING OF SPAIN is in a very precarious state, and 
is causing serious alarm. 

LORD CLYDE has left the greater part of his fortune to a son of General 
Eyre. 

EARL RUSSELL is to receive the freedom of Dundee on the 10th inst. 

LORD INCHIQUIN will be the new Irish Representative Peer. 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS IS IN PARIS, where the English residents hope h® 
may be about to resume his ** Readings.” 

SIR W. FRASER has been elected without opposition for Ludlow, in room 
of the late Mr. Beriah Botfield. 

Mr. J. H. LANGSTON, one of the representatives of the city of Oxford, is 
dangerously ill, and little hope of his recovery is entertained. 

M. THIERS is said to be preparing a volume entitled “ L’Autriche et ses 
Reformes.”” 

EIGHTY WHALES wero recently captured at Holm, Orkney, and fetched 
£200, 

PosT OFFICE MONEY ORDERS can now be drawn in this country on 
Barbadoes, in the West Indies, 7 

THE CONGREGATION of the Index at Rome has condemned the “ Vie d® 
Jésus” of M. Rénan, 

A DREADFUL CONFLAGRATION has taken place at Monastir, in Turkey, 
which destroyed the Bazaar and 3000 houses. 

A TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN, named Johnson, has recently been discovered 
living in a cave about a mile from Malton. 

THE WATERS OF THE SEINE, at Paris, have risen about cight inches 
since the late rains, 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL has appointed Mr. Serjeant Kinglake senior 
counsel for the Post Office on the Western Circuit, in lieu of the late Sir 
F, Slade. 

ON SATURDAY LAST traffic was stopped from Newgate-street to the Bank 
of England by the bursting of a water-main in Cheapside, 

ANARCHY is reported to prevail at Tananarivo, Madagascar, The 
Sakolawes affirm Kadama to be still living, and refuse to recognise the 
authority of the Queen. 

THE COLONELCY OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS, vacant by the death 
of Lord Clyde, has been conferred on Sir William Gomm, Major-General 
M‘Pherson succeeding to the colonelcy of Sir William's old regiment, the 
13th Foot. 

ON SATURDAY last, the wooden screw steam-corvette Wolverine was 
launched from Woolwich dockyard, This vessel is of 1700 tons burden, and 
willcarry twenty-one guns, 

A TREATY OF AMITY, COMMERCE, AND NAVIGATION was on Tuesday 
concluded between the United Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway and the 
Republic of Liberia by their respective Plenipotentiaries. 

A DECREE HAS BEEN ISSUED BY THE FRENCH EMPEROR for striking 
a medal commemorative of the Mexican expedition, to be distributed to all 
who have taken part in the campaign. 

“ ARE YOU THE MATE?” said a man to the Irish cook of a vessel in 
port. ‘No, sir,” said he, “* but I’m the man as boils the mate.” 

THE MAYOR OF BLOIS has issued an order enjoining the butchers of that 
place to cover with a clean linen cloth all meat which they remove from the 
slaughter-houses to their shops, 

THREE IRON-CLAD FRIGATES—the Provence, Revanche, and Savoie— 
which have for some time been on the stocks at Toulon, are being rapidly 
completed ; the Provence wili be launched early in October, and the other 
two shortly afterwards. 

PRINCESS HELENA AUGUSTA VICTORIA, the third davghter of her 
Majesty, is, it is rumoured, engaged to Prince George of Denmark, the 


youthful King of Greece. The Princess was born on the 26th of May, 1846, | 


and is consequently in the eighteenth year of her age. The King of Greece 
is not quite so old. 

THE CONGRESS OF GERMAN JURISCONSULTS AT MENTZ has rejected, by 
a majority of one vote only, a proposition made by M. Fries, a barrister at 
Weimar, in favour of abolishing the penalty of death—40 members having 
voted for the motion and 41 against it. 

A LOTTERY has just been organised at Bucharest by the reigning Princess, 
the proceeds of which are to be devoted to the creation of a foundling asylum. 

A PUBLIC MEETING was held the other day in Shrewsbury, in support of 
@ movement which has been for some time in operation there as well as else- 
where, for abolishing pew-rents in churches, removing the exclusive pews, 
and tbrowing the churches open to all classes of the parishioners. 

A PARIS TELEGRAM, without mentioning any authority, rays that the 
Frankfort Senate having requested the United States’ Consul in that city 
not to display the Mexican flag, the Consul has taken down his own flag as 
well. 


THE RATEPAYERS resident in the neighbourhood of Wandsworth-common 
have memorialised Earl Spencer, the lord of the manor, again-t any farther 
encroachments upon the common, 

JOHN ALBERT VANN, aged six years, son of an iron-roller of Wolver- 
hampton, was poisoned a few days ago by laudanum haying been supplied by 
a druggist in mistake for tincture of rhubarb, 

Two Boys, sons of Mr. Freethy, of Hadley, near Barnet, were crossing 
the Great Northern line, when the elder brother saw an express-train coming 
in acontrary direction. He escaped so narrowly that the engine touched his 
heel. The younger brother, aged about ten, was killed, his head being 
severed from his body. 

THE OLDEST OF THREE BROTHERS residing in Moltonboro’, New 
Hampshire, U S., married quite a young girl; his next younger brother 
married the girl’s mother ; and the youngest took for his wife the grand- 
mother. 

Tue CHINESE RESIDENTS of the Beechworth district of Melbourne, 
Victoria, have subscribed £20 to the fund now being raised in that colony 
for the erection of a statue to the late Daniel O'Connell at Dublin, 

A PUGILISTIC MATCH between Jem Mace and Joe Goss for £1000 was 
begun at Wootton-Basset, Berks, and concluded at Long Keach, Kent, 
opposite Purfleet, on Tuesday. Mace won easily, 

ENGLAND has protested, it is said, against the blockade of the Hanse 
Towns in the event of the Germanic Diet proceeding to ‘federal execution ” 
in Holstein, according to @ recent resolution passed by that body in reference 
to the ever-recurring Schleswig- Holstein question. 

A BoY WAS ROASTING POTATOES among the furze on the famous and 
picturesque “ Scalp,” in Wicklow, the property of Viscount Powerscourt, 
when it took fire. The flames spread, and destroyed a valuable plantation on 
the eastern side of the mountain and several fields of grain. ‘Lo arrest the 
flames a quantity of young timber had to be cut down, 

THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS and a party of friends were walking through 
Kilmarnock the other day, and on the back of one of them was a card, 
“ Glase!—with care! To be keptdry! This side up! Major ——, York.’ 
A crowd of amused people followed the group, but it was not until the party 
arrived at the railway station that the victim of the joke found it out. 

AT A VILLAGE NEAR WILMSLOW a young man, named Knight, being 
disappointed in love, tied a large stone round his neck, fastened his legs 
together, and jumped into the water, leaving his hat on the water's edge, as 
if to attract curiosity to the spot. He was drowned, 

MR. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, M.P., who last year ruptured a blood-vessel, 
and whose health, in consequence, was serious!y injured, has returned to his 
seat after a residence in Italy. His health is likely to be re-established. 

Tus WELLINGTON COALPIT AT WHITEJIAVEN was discovered last week 
to be on fire, and had to be “drowned out” by pumping in water. This 
calamity has thrown about 700 persons out of employment, 

GENERAL LONGSTREET is an Alabamian, a thickset man, forty-three 
years of age. He was an infantry Major in the old army, and now com- 
manda the first corps d’armée ; he is never far from General Lee, who relics 
very much upon his judgment. By the soldiers he is invariably spoken of as 
“the pest fighter in the whole army. 

A LITTLE Boy who bed a quarrel with his mother slept all night ina 
cornfield at Peckham on Tuesday night, and in the morning it was found 
that the little fellow was blinded by sleeping under the direct action of the 
mconbeams, and it is feared the blindness will be for life. 

AN ACT OF PARLIAMENT has just come into force deciaring it not to be 
felony for a servant, contrary to his master's orders, giving corn to his 
master’s horses. It is, however, an offence to be punished by fine or three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. Hitherto the offence was by law 
a“ felony,” 

EpWIN CoWLEY, aged eighteen, went to a church at Birmingham wich his 


They made another appointment, but the girl's father persuaded her not to 
go. This preyed upon Cowley's mind, and he poisoned himself. 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 


‘‘Wuo shall decide when doctors disagree?’’ You remember 
the reason given by my friend Blogg, as reported in your 
columns, why our nobility do not send their sons to the 
Universities and public schools, as they used to do, ‘It is all 
pride,’ says my friend. Well, I have received a letter from 
master of a grammar school, in which (the letter, not the school 
he flatly contradicts my friend B. He ‘* stoutly denies’’ that pride 
is the cause. The reason, he says, is simply this: the colleges and 
public schools do not supply the education which young men of the 
wealthy classes require. Of course I have shown tho letter to my 
friend, but it has not shaken his opinion. He tells me that at the 
Universities and the highest public schools the system of education 


| has been very much enlarged and improved ; and that now you may 


learn not only Latin, and Greek, and mathematica, but, “by 
George! French, and German, and drawing; in fact, everything 
that a modern gentleman ought to know. Your correspondent,’ he 
said, ‘‘I eee, is master of a provincial grammar school, and I have 
no doubt that these places are terribly behind the age, and go on 
grinding Latin and Greek into their boys just as they did three 
hundred years ago. I am told that they cannot, or think they 
cannot, alter the system without an Act of Parliament, as most of 
these echools are founded upon charters, which prescribe what shall 
be taught.”’ 

Thus far my friend Blogg. And now a word or two from myself, 
I have no doubt that both my friend B. and my correspondent are 
right. It is seldom that an event of importance can be traced to 
one cause alone. It is not true, though, that the system of education 
followed in our ancient foundation schools cannot be changed with- 
out an Act of Parliament. Many of these schools have undergone 
a change during the last twenty years, and have been greatly 
improved thereby. Twenty years ago it was a rare thing to find a 
French master in an old grammar school. A German teacher was 
never thought of. I know one richly-endowed grammar school in 
which, until twenty years ago, mathematics were not taught, and, 
of course, nothing so vulgar as l'rench, German, history, or geography. 
To arithmetic and writing, the scholars devoted two hours a week, 
The mistake in supposing that the old system could not be changed 
arose in this way. In most of the old charters it is simply enacted 
that ‘‘grammar”’ is to be taught. ‘Grammar and good manners” 
is the phrase in some. Well, ‘‘grammar’’ our pedants had settled 
could mean nothing but Latin and Greek. Really, however, the 
word ‘‘grammar,’’ at the time of the foundation of the schools, 
meant a great deal more. But on this subject hear De Quincey. 
**When Suetonius writes a little book bearing this title, ‘De 
illustribus Grammaticis,’ what does he mean? <A memoir upon the 
ancient grammarians of Rome? Not at all; but a memoir upon 
the distinguished Literati of Rome. Grammatica does certainly 
mean grammar; but it is also the best word for literature.” 
I suppose the case to be this :—Three hundred years ago grammatica 
meant literature ; there was little literature then but the classic 
literature in Latin and Greek, and hence grammatica came to mean 
Latin and Greek ; and hence the old schools would not, and many 
of them will not even now, teach anything else. My correspondent 
complains very pathetically of this backwardness to improve. But, 
patience, good Sir; pedantry is proverbially obstructive; but be 
sure that it is already sapped through and through, and will soon 
fall to the ground. Every day some old tic gerund-grinder is 
iremer and soon the last of his race will shoulder his birch and 
march, 

I have lately travelled a good deal through the southern and 
northern counties, and in my travels I have learned two important 
things. First, we have got in a very capital harvest, such a est 
as the farmers have not had for many years. Now, every extra 
bushel of corn got out of the earth, the political economists say, is 
so much extra real palpable wealth. Corn, therefore, will be plen- 
tiful; and, as we shall not have to send money abroad for corn, as 
we have had to do for several years past, money will be plentiful, 
This is good to hear, but what follows is equally good—the Lancashire 
distress is again on the decline ; many of the destitute ‘‘hands’’ have 
turned their attention to other work, and the high price of cotton is 
bringing this article from all parts of the earth; and a large em- 
ployer of labour tells me that ‘‘ this winter the mills will be able to 
work three or four days a week, and that by next winter we shall 
have enough cotton to keep the mills fully employed, and that 
henceforth England will be independent of the Southern States of 
America for a supply.’’ You will remember also that this view of 
the case was corroborated by several speakers—notably by Mr. 
Henry Ashworth, a great authority—at a meeting in Lancashire, 
over which Earl Derby presided. His Lordship hesitated at first to 
accept this view; but I am assured by my informant, who is as good 
an authority as Mr. Ashworth, that it is correct. 

Meanwhile, I am told that her Majesty’s Government are more 
firmly resolved than ever not to meddle in avy way in the American 
quarrel, Indeed, I suspect, from certain auguries observed, that if 
those ironclads now nearly ready for sea at Birkenhead do not escape 
forthwith and join the Florida waiting for them off the French coast 
they will losetheir chance. Some say that this has been lost already. 
At all events, one thing is certain—viz., that certain Liverpool 
officials were summoned express a few days ago to the Foreign Office. 
And here let me note a curious coincidence. When these officials were 
summoned I cannot say to 2 day; but on Friday there appeared a 
remarkable article in the Zimes closing with this sentence :—‘ If 
we were unhappily plunged again into war, we might soon find reason 
to wieh that we had supported with greater zeal the representations 
of the Federals in the matter of these Southern cruisers ;’’ and on 
Saturday I met one of the said Liverpool gentlemen en route to the 
foreign office official. Now, did the article in the 7imes cause the 
steps indicated to be taken, or was the article written to support a 
conclusion already come to by the Government? Was the article 
@ cause or & consequence? 

I met a friend who arrived from Baden last week, who informed 
me that the great topic of conversation there was a tobacco con- 
troversy between two personages of the very highest rank—a King 
and a Russian Princess. In a salon honoured by the presence of 
his Majesty and her Royal Highness, her Royal Highness signified 
her dosiye to smoke a cigarette. His Majesty, shocked at even the 
expression of sych a wish, refused his permission; but her High- 
ness, too devoted to her own will and to what Mr. Weller, sen., 
calls ‘the flagrant weed,’’ smoked without the Royal egnotion, 
A few days after the King was solicited to attend a ball. He 
consented, on condition that no invitation should be sent to the fair 
offending smoker. In the present delicate condition of the affairs 
of Europe it is to be hoped that this question de tabac will lead to no 
serious complications. 

Everyone has heard of those famous sportsmen who shoot the 
birds bring homejwith a silver bullet. Our lively neighbours, 
as some folks persist in miscalling the French, are known to poss 
strange notions of ‘‘le Sport,’’ and an advertisement recently pub- 
lished in Le Siccle throws a singular light on how matters are 
managed during the shooting season across the Straits. The 
advertisement in question runs thus:— ‘An expert marksman 
wishes to place himself at the disposition of inexperienced sports- 
men for the firet few days of the season. The most absolute discretion 
may be relied on.’’ Surely, young gentlemen desirous of trophies 
oped be very inexperienced to engage the services of a professional 
thi er,’ 

There was an exhibition cf aytumn flowers and fruits at the 
Crystal Palace on Tuesday and Wednesiay, which wes of unusugl 
excellence. The dahlias, asters, hollyhocks, verbenas, gladiolgs, 
pansies, and other flowers of the season, were all remarkably good. 
Of the fruits it is impossible to speak too highly ; they were superb, 
and attracted a much larger share of attention than even the flowers. 
This was especially so as regards the ladies, who positively gloated 
over the exquisite pines, grapes, peaches, plums, \c., which were 
spread so temptingly befora their eyes. Indeed, so great was tho 
crowd around the fruit-trays, that it was alimost impossible to get 
near enough to obtain even a glimpse of the delicacies exhibited. Of 
course, it is no use —— against crinoline and the monstrous space 
it occupies on such occasions ; but I confess I was glad toesoage from 
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the crush in the naves up to the picture-galleries in the hope of 
enjoying a little quict. But here a still worse nuisance assailed mo, 
and one which the directors can, and therefore ought, to abate at 


once. Why w// the managers of the Crystal Palace persist in | 


allowing sundry shrill and not over musical voiced boys to make 
these galleries hideous by their continuous cry of “ Catalogues 
of the pictures! Catalogues!’’ eternally repeated in the same 
unvarying and monotonous drawl? Surely it is possible for 
catalogues of the pictures to be disposed of in the same quiet way 
that those of the contents of the other portions of the 
I commend this matter to the special attention of Mr. 


general manager. 


are, 
wley, the 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


The monthly magazines seem to have been affected by the dulness 

of the season ; and, indeed, when ‘‘everybody ” is out of town it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that editors or their subs should fall 
back upon contributions which have been lying unheeded in some 
doubtful pigeon-hole during the previous two months, This remark, 
of course, refers to the padding and the ordinary “light articles,’ 
The serial stories go on as usual; and, in some cases, it is fortunate 
that they do so, since it is upon them that the interest of the 
magazines depends. 
In the Cornhil/, Mr. Trollope has added three chapters to ‘The 
Small House at Allington,’’ the last of which is one of the best in 
the whole —_—— gives the author an opportunity for that quiet 
force and emphatic ease with which he presents to us scenes which 
are so familiar that only a close and sympathetic observer would 
choose them to develop his story. The present number of the 
Cornhill is, in fact, exceptionally good, although the articles are be- 
coming a Jittle heavier than usual. Apaperon ‘ (ioing to the Dogs’”’ 
isadmirably written; and this, with one on ‘ Art-Oriticism,’’ and 
«The Opera, 1833-1863,’’ forms the staple of the number. ‘‘ How we 
slept at the Chilet des Chévres’’ is a paper introducing some small 
illustrations of the adventures of two fashionably-dressed young 
ladies and an Alpine gentleman in his shirt sleeves. It is difficult 
to tire of travelling descriptions, however ; and, apart from its too 
gut peony: the paper is light and genial. A short article on, 
and illustrations of, ‘‘ Contemporary Italian Poets,’’ and an instal- 
ment of ‘Out of the World,’’ make up the number. 

Temple Bar, with its two serial stories, makes a brave show of 
interest, but it is to be deplored that ‘‘ John Marchmont’s Legacy ” 
exhibits symptoms of that effort and want of vigour which seem 
to be the result of persistent sensational writing. It is wise, cer- 
tainly, to.*make hay while the sun shines ;’’ and it would be too 
much to expect that the present condition of the public palate could 
last for more than one lifetime; but novels must either be thoughtful 
in matter or exciting in plot, and what a symptom of weariness is 
the odic use of adjectives, not to say expletives! ‘The 
glorious autumn sunsbine streamed into his gorgeous bedchamber, 
which had been luxuriously fitted for him under his own superin- 
tendence, and awoke the new master of Marchmont Towers,”’ is 
sentence which seems very like a failing of that energy which has 
enabled the author of ‘John Marchmont’s Legacy” to keep the 
circulating libraries constantly supplied with sensation volumes, It 
is almost a wonder to those who do not know the constant labour of 
authorship how even the most vigorous invention may become jaded 
by a too constant strain. 

To say that Mr. George Augustus Sala can make nr subject 
interesting is to repeat what all his admirers havo settled long ago ; 
but it may be mentioned as a slight disappointment to those admirers 
that he should have contributed such a paper as ‘The Story of a 
Congress of Kings,’ or rather ‘‘The Man with the Tortoiseshell 
8 es.” It affords the author a good opportunity for displaying 
his exquisite power of invective, but the first part reads a great deal 
like atranscript of the book written by a certain surgeon who waited 
on Napoleon I. at St. Helena. The story, which is, of course, only 
an excuse for the essay, has appe often enough as an interesting 
paragraph. The ‘“ Breakfast in Bed’’ series concludes with a 
paper {on a ‘‘ Young Lady in a Baloony,”’ and affords a theme 
in which the author's — of word-painting, or rather word- 

hotographing, have full scope. The part which treats of 
Bh Pa Italy is admirably written. ‘The criticiam on Stella 
Collas is of that kindly cruel sort which makes us wish the author 
may be right when he opines that she will never read it. 

London Society improves greatly in its tone and the variety of its 
articles, the best of which are ‘‘ London Editors and Reporters,’’ 
and a ra‘ late paper on the actors’ féte at the Crystal Palace. 
Amongst fifteen or sixteen subjects it is difficult to particularise ; 
but the most weighty article in the number, ‘Editors and Re- 
porters,” is full of interest, since it deals with bygone celebrities, 
and amongst others of Memory Woodfall, the father of modern 
reporting, about whom we make the following extract :— 

It was his practice to go down early to the House of Commons, and secure 
for himself a favourite corner in the front row of the Strangers’ Gallery. 
There he sat the long night through, never budging from his place, solacing 
himself as he grew faint with the indigestible but portable dainty of a hard- 
boiled egg, and with his eyes and his attention fixed upon the various 
speakers, but without taking a single note: the appearance of a 
notebook or pencil would have led to immediate expulsion by the 
Serjeant-at-Arms or his messengers. He would absorb, as it were, 
the whole scene passing before him, and would reproduce it on paper, 
to the extent of several columns, in time for the publication of the 
following evening. In this way he gave a character to the Chronicle which 
raised it far above all its contemporaries. Other papers, of course, followed 
in his wake ; literary men, blessed with good memories, became in great 
demand, and were liberally paid—-as literary pay went in those days—to 
devote their nights to the Gallery of Parliament, and their days to writing 
out as much of what had passed there as they could recollect ; but, so long 
as he had to encounter only single reporters, Woodfall out-distanced them 
all, Some of them might be equal to him in one part of the work, others in 
another ; one man might remember as much, another might express it as 
elegantly; and a third might reproduce it with as much dispatch ; 
but Woodfall had the union of all three, to an extent which none 
of them could match. In that feature which was most apparent to 
the reader, and in which they were most interested, some of his 
contemporaries were woefally behind him. It was no uncommon 
thing for some of them to be seven days in arrear with their dacang- regen 
debate. As the memory of each unwritten day's proceedings grew dim wit! 
the fresh overlaid stratum of the subsequent debates, it may be imagined 
that, when they did at last appear, it was in a vapid and colourless form. 
Woodfall, on the contrary, was always methodical, and always punctual ; the 
debates were never delayed bn the following evening, so that members 
going down to the House might purchase on the way the report of what they 
said on the evening before. The = perfeotion to which he had carried his 
system led to its downfall. He could not be beaten by individual skill, he 
might be overpowered by numbers. If he did the work of six men, the 
obvious resource of a rival was to engage six men to do the work, and this 
way was not long in being struck out. 


The contents of the St. James’s are varied, but not v strong. 
We have continuations of the stories entitled “ ‘Aubeey Marston: 
‘Tho Secreta of my Office,” ‘‘ Madeleine Graham,’’ and one or two 
others. ‘‘Down in Yachtland’’ will be interesting to amateur 
mariners, and ‘A Polish Adventure ’’ to thoso who especially 
sympathise with the gallant sons of Sarmatia in their present 
Fb The ‘Lay of Traquair’’ is of the ordinary ballad-style of 
rhyme, has a alight touch of Aytoun about it, and—is passable. 
By-the-by, is there not a transposition of stanzas in this ballad’ 
hy should an account of rejoicings at Traquair Castle be inter- 
between the new Countess’s congratulations to her Lord and 
Ris rept ? He must have been very much *‘ bewildered’’ indeed if 
he stood silent in London after ‘she ceased | 
row had been gone through by the clansmen in the far north before 
he “bent on one knee’’ and said the pretty things attributed to him 
in reply to his fair lady. The remainder of the eleven papers in the 
umber it is unnecessary to particularise. 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine and Good Words are both 
admirably designed, but they both seem to be in an unsatisfactary 
condition—perhaps in a transition state. We may hope to be 
forgiven for saying that they both think it necessary to be s0 
good that they only succeed in being too dull for general readers, 
and not decidedly religious enough for the small class of people 
who read only ious periodicals. Of the expense and beauty of 
illustrations there is no lack, but they must liberate themselves 


speaking”? till all the | 


! 
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from this thraldom of « appearances” before they can comm i 

genuine interest or display real strength. ecalie: acai 
_ There is no space left to mention either Fraser or Llachirood, and 
indeed, there is little to say of either of these Tritons in the way ot 


| novelty. They sharo with the rest the charge of heaviness incident 


to the season, but less deservedly, in con , i 
vebstantiality’ y, Sequence of their usual 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Mr. Walter Montgomery is engaged on what in theatrical par- 
lance is termed a ‘‘round of Shakspearean charactera” at ane 
Princess's Theatre. I do not look upon this as a hopeful sign, and 
I believe my views are those of a most important, though generally 
silent, section of the public. We, for I speak for them as well as 
for myself, do not believe in the ‘‘round.’’ I like to see an actor 
make a character thoroughly his own, and I also like to seo 
Shakspeare represented with that careful attention to scenery 
and accessories which in a constant change of pieces is simply 
impossible. I do not love the continual reappearance of the old 
stock scenery, nor can I find a fascinating variety in the various 
costumes of the same leading ian—now in a white wig as 

» now in long curls as Romeo, now with a pale visage as 
Hamlet, now with a black face as Othello. If Mr. Montgomery bo 
simply laying himself out for laudatory London press notices to 
print in futuro in provincial bills, let him have his reward. But to 
attain this he must sacrifice all hope of a metropolitan furore, if 


ee of — e 

rs, Stirling reap upon the stage in a comedy entitled 
“The Hen an Chickens.” I have a theory as to tho renewed 
leaso of this lady's popularity. I really believe that a 
lady who — that an actress may be charming in the 
meridian of life tends to soothe the tremor with which it is human 
to regard the advances of Time. Mrs. Stirling does this eminently. 
At the Dramatic College féte, all may remember that her stall was 
crowded with admirers far more numerous than those who sur- 
rounded the counters of the pretty petites whom the modern school 
of burlesque appears to have called upon the stage by the dozen. 
Mrs. Stirling’s educated grace, her experience, and aspect of depth 
(L use the word in its most complimentary gense, and with as much 
of earnest appreciation as in me lies) are far more attractive even 
to the majority than the more superficial and evanescent charms of 
her younger rivals. Her lovely gray hair makes me look upon “ mag- 
netic brushes’’ with disdain. She encourages domestic affections 
in a peculiar way; for she makes us cease to dread the time when 
our wives may have been such for a long time. It would have been 
less circumlocutory to say grow old; but Mrs. Stirling proves that a 
lady may continue to live without growing old. 

Good Mrs. Charles Selby has ventured upon tho ‘direction’ of 
the New Royalty Theatre, in Soho. I wish (I can scarcely hope) 
for her success. She is an excellent actress, but | much misdoubt 
her corps dramatique and the lack of resources of her theatre. How 
could she be deluded into the delivery of such a miserable piece of 
inaptitude as her opening address? It begins thus, in defiance of 
Pope’s satire on verse where ‘‘ expletives their feeble aid ¢/o join’? :— 

Kind friends, with joy my heart ‘oes overflow 
To see you all assembled in Soho! 


Next, an enlightened audience is informed that ‘‘ Ducal mottoes now 
are all the go!’’ Light, elegant satire this! The following ends 
this precious specimen of wit in verse :— 

Remember this—the lessee is a Selby, 

Who hopes the lease she took will not a s¢//-h« 

Nor will it be—if all of you think fit 

Nightly to fill box, gallery, and pit; 

1 only want your patronage to borrow, 

Pray lend me that—and bring your friends to-morrow ! 
Thus sings the tuneful muse of a Mr. C. T. Ellerman. Surely, it 
a prologue were required on behalf of so esteemed a lady, a score of 
ready and practised pens might have been found within a few yards 
of Temple Bar ready to furnish, with hearty goodwill, a couple of 
— lines to put to utter shame a bushel of such schoolboy fustian 
as 


At the time that London is at its emptiest, and all its fagged and 
jaded inhabitants who can obtain a respite from its smoke are 
enjoying themselves on the Continent, by the lakes, and the seaside, 
that admirable comedian, Mr. Toole, usually announces his benefit. 
the programme before us we ive that this event is fixed for 
Wednesday next, the 9th inst., when the comedietta of the “ y 
Queen’’ is to be revived for that queen of comedy, Mrs. Stirling. 
Mr. Maddison Morton’s farce of ‘‘ Your Life’s in Danger’’ is to follow. 
A parody written by Mr. Byron, and played originally at ‘‘ Richard- 
son’s Show ”’ at the Dramatic College Fair, denominated ‘‘ The Rose- 
bud of Stinging-nettle Farm; or, the Villanous Squire and the 
Virtuous V; payt vice the «Brovatore ”? withdrawn for the 
evening; and the terrible spectre drama, in which the patent and 

ghost walks or runs, concludes the entertainments. 
After this quotation from the playbill I need hardly tell those of 
your readers still in town how attractive is the entertainment 
offered them; nor need I wish or prophesy a large attendance. 
Mr. Toole’s admirers are so numerous that neither hot weather nor 
cheap trips will prevent the usual ‘‘ demonstrations.” 


—==—_— 


AT THE MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, on Friday, Dr. Hunt 
endeavoured to show that the black was naturally inferior to the European ; 
whilst several other gentlemen, including a native Cingalese, took the other 
side. The audience entered warmly into the controversy, and applauded the 
advocates of negroequality as freely as they hissed their opponents. 

MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE.—The Hon. Adelaide Cavendish, the second 
daughter of the late Lord Waterpark, is engaged to be married to Mr. Clowes, 
a wealthy widower, who resides near Manchester. Miss Cavendish was 
recently appointed Maid of Honour to her Majesty——A marriage will 
shortly take place between the Earl of Wilton and Miss Elton Smith, only 
child ‘and heiress of the late Major Elton Smith, Madras army.—The 
marriage of Lord Londesborough and Lady Edith Somerset, youngest 
enor of the late Duke of Beaufort, is appointed to take place on the 14th 

stant. 

HERNE’S OAK.—The shattered trunk of Herne’s Oak was blown down on 
Monday morning last. A branch of the tree which fell from the trunk 
upwards of twenty years ago has been carefully preserved in the Royal stores 
at Windsor Castle. Since then this famous tree has been fenced in with 
park pales, and a plate has been attached to it, upon which is engraved a 
quotation from “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” The identity of Herne’s 
Oak has been disputed by many writers; but ina plan of the castle and 
tower of Windsor, published at Eton in 1742, the position of the oak is clearly 
defined. It is marked as Falstaff's Oak. The fairies’ dell has been partially 
filled up; but the late Prince Consort had much of the earth removed, when 
the remains of large oaks in an upright position were discovered. 

MONUMENTS TO LORD BYRON'’S DAUGHTER ADA AND HIS GRANDSON, 
VIscoUNT OCKHAM.—Two handsome monuments have just been finished 
erected to the memory of the above noble personages, the former being placed 
in Newstead Abbey and the latter in the parish church of Ripley, Surrey. 
Lin | are both Gothic monuments of white Carrara marble, are most elabo- 
rately carved, and are surmounted with the arms of the family, the whole 
having been executed by Mr. T.Gaffin, sculptor. The following are the 
inscriptions :—“ In the Byron vault below lie the remains of Augusta Ada, 
only daughter of George Gordon Noel, sixth Lord Byron, the wife of William 
Earl of Lovelace. Born 10th Dec., 1815; died 27th Nov., 1852. R.LP. 
“In memory of Byron Noel, Viscount Ockham and Baron Wentworth, eldest 
son of William Burl of Lovelace. Born 12th May, 1830; died Sept. 1, 1862. 

THE QUEEN ASUITORIN A FRENCH LAW-COURT.—A civil process with 
which her Majesty's name appears in curious conjunction has recently come 


before the Tribunal of the Seine. An English lady, having for her second | 


husband a French nobleman, named the Count de Silly, made her will in 
October last, and amon. st the bequests was oue to the Queen, of 100,000f., to 
be employed for the London poor. Upon the death of the testatrix her 
Majesty, having been informed of the fact by Lord Cowley, decided to accept 
the legacy ; but the other legatees required the sign manual to a formal 
document to that effect, and they proceeded to summon the Queen to appear 
in person or by procuration. On the trial the question raisd was whether 
the money could be paid over to the Ambassador, and it was contended, on 
her Majesty's behalf, that it could, as he was recognised by all legal 
authorities as the representative in everything of his Sovereign. On the 
other side, it was argued that the Queen onght to put her signature at the 
foot of a special and authentic procuration, as the only guarantee the legatees 
could have that the sum bequeathed had passed into her august hands. The 
Court decided in favour of her Majesty, saying that au Ambassador re- 
presented his Sovereign in a supreme degree, and that all he said and did was 
substantially said and done by the Sovereign, 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN. 

In the course of his introductory address to the members of the 
British Association at Newcastle, Sir William Armstrong made the 
following remarks upon ‘* The Constitution of the Sun;’’ and to 
— we adda fow interesting observations from our contemporary 
: ia a —_ ven up - ae field of speculation as to the 

ecadence of the uminary of our ion of 
system. Sir William said = ore ee 

Of all the results which science has produced within the last few years, 
none has been more unexpected than that by which we are enabled 4 test 
the materials of which the sun is made, and prove their identity, in part at 
least, with those of our planet. The spectrum experiments of Bunsen and 
Kirebkoff have not only chown all this, but they have also corroborated 
previous Conjectures as to the luminous envelope of the sun. I have still to 
aba to Mr. Nasmyth’s remarkable discovery, that the bright surface of the 
sun is composed of an aggregation of apparently solid forms, shaped like 
willow-leaves or some well-known forms of Diatomaces, and interlacing one 
another in every direction. The forms are so regular in size and shape as to 
have led to a suggestion from one of our profoundest philosophers of their 
being organisms, possibly even partaking of the nature of life, but, at all 
events, closely connected with the heating and vivifying influences of 
the sun. These mysterious objects, which, since Mr. Nasmyth dis- 
covered them, have been seen by other observers as well, are com- 
puted to be each not less than 1000 miles in length, and about 100 miles 
in breadth. The enormous chasms in the sun's photosphere, to 
which we apply the diminutive term “spots,” exhibit the extremities of these 
leatlike bodies pointing inwards, and fringing the sides of the cavern far 
down into the abyss. Sometimes they form a sort of rope or bridge across 
the chasm, and appear to adhere te one another by lateral attraction. I can 
imagine nothing more deserving of the scrutiny of observers than these 
extraordinary forms, The sympathy also which appears to exist between 
forces operating in the sun and magnetic forces belonging to the earth merita 
a continuance of that close attention which it has already received from the 
British Association, and of labours such as General Sabine has with so much 
ability and effect devoted to the elucidation of the subject. I may here 
notice that most remarkable phenomenon which was seen by independent 
observers at two different places on the lst of September, 185°. A sudden out- 
burst of light, far exceeding the brightness of the sun's surface, was seen to 
take place, and sweep like a drifting cloud over a portion of the solar face. 
This was attended with magnetic disturbances of unusual intensity, and 
with exhibitions of aurora of extraordinary brilliancy. The identical instant 
at which the effusion of light was observed was recorded by an abrupt and 
strongly-marked deflection in the self-registering instruments at Kew. The 
phenomenon, as seen, was probably only part of what actually took place, 
for the magnetic storm in the midst of which it occurred commenced before 
and continued after the event. If conjecture be allowable in such a case, we 
may suppose that this remarkable event had some connection with the 
means by which the sun’s heat is renovated. It is a reasonable supposition 
that the sun was at that time in the act of receiving a more than usual 
accession of new energy ; and the theory which assigns the maintenance of 
its power to cosmical matter plunging into it with that prodigious velocity 
which gravitation would impress upon it as it approached to actual contact 
with the solar orb, would afford an explanation of this sudden exhibition of 
intensified light in harmony with the knowledge we have now attained that 
arrested motion is represented by equivalent heat. 


Sir William (remarks Tie Reader) does not here state the whole 
speculation; and, indeed, it takes different forms in different minds, 
and does not admit as yet of any one consistent statement. The 
speculation, however, is this, that the sun is the sustaining body of 

e solar system, and that it is on the radiation of the energy stored 
up in it that all the other bodies of the solar system, our own earth 
included, depend—that this energy is radiated as heat, light, and 
what-not, which are transmuted into other forms (the very coal 
beds of our earth being but accumulated power from the sun) ; and 
so that, were the sun to fail, the entire solar system must starve 
and collapse. But, according to some, the sun is failing; endless 
radiation of his power into space is) telling even upon him, and the 
universe will find it out one day. Those reinforcements of his 
energy by the absorption of comets or other cosmical bodies to 
which Sir William Armstrong refers, are, according to the 
calculation of Professor Thomson, by no means an equivalent for 
his expenditure ; the balance is continually dwindling; and the rate 
of loss is such that, in about 800 millions of — unless for some 
reserve unknown as yet, the sun will have cooled to a kind of cinder, 
and become incapable, if the conditions of life are the same as now, 
of continuing to sustain his dependent orbs, A Limigg Boag 
speculation this, it may seem, for all practical purposes; but, as a 
speculation, immediately important in this respect, that it can enter 
no mind, and no modification of it can enter any mind, without 
rye every jot and tittle about everything whatever that that 
mind thinks, 


A RHINE STEAMER, the Agrippina, recently caught fire from the bursting 
of some bottles of benzoine while on a trip from Rotterdam, with about fift 
passengers on board, who all managed to get off the burning vessel, which 
was considerably damaged before the flames were extinguished, 

A BASKING SHARK has recently been captured on the north coast of 
Scotland. _ The fish measured from the snout to the tip of the tail 27 ft. 9 in., 
and was armed with five rows of compressed, sharp-edged teeth. 

A WOMAN died a few days since at Strokestown of want and mi upon 
whose person was found money to the amount of £148. She had li like a 
perfect miser, denying herself the bare necessaries of life. She was unwilling 
to sleep in inhabited houses lest she might lose her money, preferring to rest 
under hedges, in ditches, and in outhouses. 

THE SULTAN has peremptorily refused to pay the debts of the ex-Sultanas 
and of the daughters of the late Sultan. His sister, the wife of Mehemet Ali, 
petitioned for a sum of £70,000 to pay her liabilities, and the same answer 
has been returned as to the others—that they must sell their jewels and their 
property, but that not a piaster will be given from the public coffers in 
addition to the liberal allowance which they receive. 

THE NEW TELEGRAPH ACT.—There are several important provisions in 
the new Telegraph Act passed at the end of the last Session. A person in 
the employ of acompany wilfully or negligently omitting to transmit or 
deliver a message, or divulging the purport of a message, can be fined £20, 
The Board of Trade can direct a company to erect a telegraph for the 
exclusive use of her Majesty, and in case of an emergency the Secretary of 
State can, by warrant, seize a telegraph and have the same worked. A 
warrant is only to last for a week, but successive warrants may be issued. 
The Treasury in such cases is to pay the company for the loss sustained. 

TuE CouRT.—Her Majesty the Queen will leave Rosenau on her return to 
England on Monday, the 7th inst. It is expected her Majesty, on her home- 
ward journey, will spend one day with the King of the Belgians, and arrive 
at Windsor Castle on Thursday, the 10th, where Princess Louisa and Prince 
Arthur will meet her Majesty. The Queen will leave for Scotland on the 
14th. The weather has been generally wet and unfavourable since her 
Majesty’s arrival at Rosenau, which has prevented the Queen and Royal family 
from taking daily open-air exercise, 

THE EARTHQUAKE AT MANILLA.—The official report states that 46 
public buildings have been damaged and 28 seriously injured, 570 houses 
thrown down and 528 left in a tottering condition ; 458 persons have been 
found wounded, 350 have been drawn out dead, and an indefinite number are 
still buried alive. It is reported that the villa, who thronged in to the 
scene of the calamity bargained with every sufferer they could ree, demand- 
ing so many dollars from a man half crushed, and twice as many if the ruins 
had only buried his leg or arm, and left him still a fair chance of living. 

A CARRIAGE FOR THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS.—A new carriage is now 
being constructed by the Great Eastern Railway Company, at their Stratford 
works, for the exclusive use of the Prince and Princess of Wales when travel- 
ling on the network which accommodates their Royal Highnesses when they 
visit or leave their estate in Norfolk. The greatest pains are being taken to 
build an elegant and at the same time substan carriage. The wheels 
especially have been the subject of particular care. The carriage will pro- 
bably be ready before the expected visit of their Royal Highnesees to Norfolk 
in October. 

POISONED GRAIN.—By an Act of the late Session, the sale and use of 
poizoned grain are prohibited. Any person offering or exposing for sale an 
grain, seed, or meal which has been so ateeped or dipped in poison, or wil 
which any poison or any ingredient or preparation has been so mixed as to 
render the same poisonous and calculated to destroy life, is to be liable toa 
penalty,on summary conviction, of £10. A like penalty is to be imposed on 
every person knowingly and wilfully sowing, casting, or placing any 
poisoned grain, seed, or meal. The is not to prohibit solutions or 
infusions allowed for use in agriculture. An informer (not a constable) is to 
be entitled to a moiety of the penalty, and an indemnity is to be given to 
witnesses and to persons giving information on the subiect. 

Tue WIFE OF A FARMER, named Lemonnier, residing at Fumichon, near 
Feoardenville (Eure) was found, three days since, lying dead in the street a few 
steps from her own house, having been murdered by heavy blows on the back 
of the head with some blunt instrament It was immediately suspected that 
the person who committed the crime was her own son, © man thirty-three 
years of age, who had been twice confined in a lunatic asylum, and had 
recently exhibited symptoms of a relapse. This suspicion soon became a 
, for the gendarmes found the unhappy man engaged in washing 


i 
Blood a his hands, and near him lay a heavy stick bearin fresh marks of 
blood, He was immodiately secured and submitted to m examination, 
whieh left no doubt of his insanity. 


SEPT. 5, 1863 
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{LLUSTRATED TIMES 


there is every reason to believe that, when all the works are com- 
pleted, both civil and military, the great harbour of Portland will bo 
not only a refuge to the distressed mariner, but a safe shelter from 
and impregnable to his enemies. 

The mhabitants subsist principally upon fish, and Methodism is 
dominant in the island. 


JHE BURNING OF CAMPDEN HOUSE.—INTERIOR OF THE ASSIZE 


STATE CARRIAGE FOR THE KING OF DAHOMEY, 


CARRIAGE FOR THE KING OF DAHOM:Y. 

His sanguinary Majesty of Dahomoy is eituersa tien with a fancy 
for European luxury, or has become tired of walking froin his palace 
to the spot where the barbarous ‘‘ customs,’’ or human sacrifices, 
are offered, for he has recently had a couple of carriages built in this 
country for the use of himself and h's consor*, One of these vehicles 


+ 
—~ 
aS 


COURT, CROYDON, DURING 


(that destined for his Majesty) is represented in our Engraving, and 
is an elegant open barouche, with a movable roof, supported by six 
brass spiral rods. ‘The ground of tho panels of the body is painted 
black, elaborately ornamented with flowers and gilding; the di signs 
on the doors are different ; one of them displays a warrior holding a 
gun ia one hand and the other hand resting on a lion; on the other 
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holding a gun with one | 
Tho roof is painted white 
the top; the under carriage els ar 
and ornamented with gilding; the lining is 
d yellow lace; crimson curtains to 
it is a handsome specimen of an 
orben and Co., the 


door is an Amazon 
resting on a fish. 
brass ornament on 
painted a rich oarmine, 4 
of crimson — _ — = 

w down all round. gether, 
tn lish carriage, and is creditable to Messrs. C 


gop for the Queen is a handsome small brougham, and 
is also lined with crimson velvet and yellow and crimson lace, but 
the panols are painted a rich ultramarine blue, ornamented with 
flowers and gilding. The carriage and wheels are painted curmine, 
and ornamented with gilding. The vehicles have no shafts; but 
this is explained by the fact that they are to be drawn by men 
instead of horses. The team for the King is to consist of twenty, 
and for the Queen of ten persons, who will drag the carriages by 
means of ropes, much after the fashion of the ‘‘free and indepen- 


dents’ of former days in our own land. : 
The following motto is under the figures painted on the panels 


and gold, with a 


of both carriages:—‘‘ Rei de Dahome, guerero guiniquiniquini | 


noadé adrau <begi.’’ 


OUR ON. 


OUR FEUILLET 
——————————————— 
THE LONG RECKONING. 
(Continued from page 139.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


blem being to discover the engraver of an imitation of a 
Sg ~ Strensal, as a 


ays wore, 
with the factitious repro- 


seal-engraver in general 
in motion to discover 


TET bought this, could you give me the addresses of a few working 


engravers W 


satisfy me with his design. If youcan give me the ad 
or five, as the 
the object with me.’’ 
napoleons in his pocket. : ; 

e man wrote him down a few addresses, He picked up a voiture 
de remise and drove round to the three nearest. 

“Have you ever seen this cipher before’ No? Well, compare 
it with this.”’ : or 

The engraver adjusts his magnifier, and declares the imitation to 
be moderately faithful. 

“You are quite sure they are not impressions of the same seal ?”’ 

“ Parbleu ! that is evident enough. The interlacings are coun- 
terchan, over for under. It is of small importance; but it is the 
chief difference, and dispenses with more minute inspecting.”’ 

“Tt is required to discover who engraved that imitation. Do you 
know many engravers who ight ‘have done it ?’’ 

‘Quantities. I know nearly all the seal engravers of Paris, and 
if there were anything characteristic in the work I might recognise 
the hand. But a copy is little favourable for the display of style, 
and the subject is nothing very diflioult.”’ 

“Tf I made it worth your while, do you think you could find out 
in the course of the day the workman who executed it and bring 
him to me, that I may hear his signalisation of the individual who 
ordered it ?’”’ 

“That ds—if by chance there were any possibility of the 
workman ing into trouble—’’ 

«Not in the least, unless he got into trouble in diverting himself 
with the money of his reward. If you will undertake the inquiry 
among your acquaintance of the craft I hand you five-and-twenty francs 
as carnest ; if, in the course of the day, you bring me a man who 


can describe the person for whom the job was done in a convincin, 
manner, you @| have two hundred francs, and the man you find 
fifty more.’’ 


“Monsieur speaks persuasively,’’ said the engraver, taking the 
money and er his shirt sleeves in preparation to put on 
his coat at once, But he stopped short suddenly, and said, ‘Tell 
me a little what will constitute a convincing manner of description. 
What prevents me from bringing you a man whatscever who shall 
describe you a customer such as he shall imagine ?”’ 

“T conceive you too honourable and intelligent to satisfy yourself 
with so childish and — a subterfuge, more ially as 
you have begun by asking the question, which nevertheless contains 
a reason. i: doubt on your part as to whether I shall be able at 
once to -ecorn se the truth of such description as a true informant 
shall give. Be satisfied. I know, to all but the most absolute 
demonstration, who the person is. What I am doing is an all but 
superfluous verification—a direct proof of what is already circum- 
stantially ascertained by a convergence of irrefragible inference. _ 
you understand easily if I say to the acoused, ‘ There are a hun 
reasons toshow me that none but you can have written these forged 
letters,’ my accusation is not so forcible and startling as if I say, 
‘These forged letters are sealed with a counterfeit die which you 
obtained at numéro tel, Rue de Chose.’” 

“ But, if tho thing was ordered through a shop? ”’ 

“Why, then, having found the workman, he would have to make 
out from the boutiquier what manner of person gave the order, A 
oe at second-hand even, will be recognisable. The indi- 
vidual is not easily forgotten if once seen, And, if necessary, the 
boutiquier can have a douceur for his trouble. Brin, 
Se Once find the man who engraved the seal and the 
rest will be easy; nor shall any one have reason to complain of my 
liberality. You are the first in the field, but you will have fellow- 
searchers; therefore haste is good for all of us. I shall start these 
two (showing him the names on the list), therefore do not waste time 
inquiring of them. ‘Take this impression of the true seal with you. 
jf you are unsuccessful, come to me this evening for at least another 

ve-and-twenty francs to cover your courses en voiture.” 

After two othor nearly similar interviews Strensal returned to the 


Rue Mirome«: e. 

During ervals of leisure, alone with his thoughts, as the 
hack broug ‘ok him from place to place on this expedition, he 
was assailed by a scruple or two as to whether he was justified in 
acting thus as a volunteer detective in this matter. 

He was taking the part of one wicked woman against another 
wicked woman; and perhaps tho reader may think there was but 
little to choose between Julia and Ulrica on the score of morality. 

Indeed, Strensal was obliged to confess to himself that there was 
no better reason for his helping Lady Tintagel than the comfort it 
would give his dying cousin to feel that the woman he had guiltily 
loved was not left defenceless, at the mercy of a vindictive enemy. 
That was a ies of slovenly benevolent consideration for the 
unjustified es of a friend in trouble, which could not be held 
to constitute a pure and lofty motive, to begin with. 


him to me, or 


and wheels are | 


e hand and the other | And even this was not unmixed or 8 


ractical man, | 
himself with half a | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
pontancous good nature. 


Would he have gone into it so readily? Would he have been here 


at all unless he had been partly—nay, mainly—influenced by a desire 
to convict Julia of some new delinquency in which he was not bound 
over to secrecy? Did not this expectation of discovering something 
against her arise from the previous knowledge which he had under- 
taken to ignore ? ; a ; 
Was there not a subtle flavour of treachery in allowing this 
previous knowledge (of indiscretions he had agreed to merge in 
oblivion) to sp hin to pursue her with fresh investigations 
These qualms of a doubtful conscience distressed him a little; but 
he pushed them away from his thoughts as much as he could, say- 
ing to himself, “This is no occasion to waste time on hair-splitting 
casuistry. If poor Gaveloch dies, Ulrica’s evil is expended as far as 
we are concerned. If he recovers, every stroke of scandal, every 
stain of public shame, which touches her, con 
his sake, only binds him to her more inevitably and more indissolubly. 
But Julia’s mischief is in full ferment. I have stood entangled among 
a bramble-thicket of scruples too long to be hampered by the mere 
shadow of scruples now I have got outside my thicket into the 


\ to meet him in the salon, 


and advised him not to go into the room for the present, as the 
patient had been greatly exhausted by vomitings, which caused him 
intense agony and fainting fits. 3 4 

Dr. Delacharpie had been again. He had given stronger opiates, 
saying that it was a question of duration; if the violence of the 
symptoms was not kept down he might sink from exhaustion before 
the arrival of his parents. 

In the strain of retching the wound had opened enough to allow 
a little dark-coloured blood to exude. The surgeon had taken some 
of it off, spread it on the glass of his pocket microscope, and smelt 
at the lint rag with which he wiped the rest off before dressing the 
wound. After that she know by the expression of his face that he 
entertained no further hope. Still, the panvre enfant seemed better 
since he had the morphine draughts. Monsieur had better not go 
into the room for fear he should rouse up and want to talk, and any 
excitement would be likely to bring back the pain and sickness. 

Strensal wrote a letter home, and, being thoroughly tired out, fell 
fast asleep on the sofa within five minutes of sending it to the post. 


pen again, 
When he got back, the nurse came out 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tho reward of valour, the laurel crown of victory, is but a whisp 


| of vegetable refuse unless the green enamelled leaves glance in the 


| proper love. 


sunshine of bright eyes. — A 

The gallant Gaston having vanquished his rival, eaten his 
breakfast, and rendered account of his morning's performance to the 
satisfaction of a paternal Government, returned to his domicile, took 
a warm bath and reposed himeelf, delicately arrayed in silken 
dishabille, awaiting the hour when it would no longer be too early 
for a morning call. 

Reclined on the downy cushions of his Oriental couch, he wreathed 
the light blue tangles of his fragrant cigaret, and reflected 
luxuriously on the results of his prowess. 

bs Behold me at last delivored from a rival who did wrong to my 

It was perhaps stupid to doubt for a moment that a 
woman so awakened eal mock herself of me for the sake of such 
a simpleton. j 

« But love is always thus. It diequicts itself eternally with gra- 
tuitous suppositions. The philosopher who said, ‘To think is to 
doubt,’ should have added ‘ To love is to be jealous—jealous of no 
matter what.’ : 

“ Were it not for this ill-reasoned jealousy, my faith! I should be 
in doubt whether I loved the fair dame or the seductive demoiselle. 

“Ah! bah! the damsels! That is no longer love, pure and 
disinterested, where the thought of marriage enters, 

“Every fiancee, all enamoured as she may believe herself, regards 
the bridegroom as an accessory of marriage; he is an important 
meuble of the prospective meénage—a considerable object of the 
much-coveted trousseau. But it is marriage for the sake of mar- 
riage that she adores. : 

“T have seen that too often. Marriage is the grave of youth. I 
refuse to bury mine there. 

“The charming Julia believes to love me, and without doubt shall 
desolate herself to find her tender susceptibilities have been sunned 
into blossom by an empressement destined only to arouse the requisite 
jealousy in a rival. 

“The charming Julia is of good faith. She lacks not character. 
She perceives the distraction of tho too fascinating stepmother, nor 
will resign me without an effort. Otherwise, what mean her per- 

tual hints of alarmed decorum at the /el/e mérc’s indiscreet pre- 

erence for that unhappy young Englishman? Dawe! She insisted 
on it with such tenacity that almost she persuaded me of it. 

‘Ah, how the efforts of the inexperienced in love operate in the 
contrary sense! As if to convince of a rival were not to stimulate ! 
Why did she not herself make sweet eyes to the young Lord? She 
would have found her account much better. 

“(In the meantime Madame la Comtesse 
defection. She gives the poor young Lord his conge. No doubt 
that was the reason he sought a quarrel with me. He could not 
suffer his defeat. Poor boy! he is stupidly dominated by his passion, 
and mistook a remnant of childhood’s friendship for encouragement 
to hope. 

“ May he recover, not too quick ! She would douder if he died, 
Let him remain tranquil and heal his wound at leisure. The poor 
infant bored me not a little. Zens! je m’endors !” 

Effectively the Count fell into a sweet slumber, and dreamed, like 
M. Jabot, of doing deeds of daring in the presence of two adorable 
women, delightfully jealous of each other ‘to his intention; ”’ 
either of them waiting the signal of his preference to throw herself 
with effusion into his arms. ’ 

After an hour or so he awoke with a start and an exclamation of 
‘* Dites done !”’ consulted his pendule, made an elaborate toilet, 
scented himself with all the perfumes of Araby (though without any 
thought of nesiealites the flavour of blood on his little hand), 
mounted to horse, and rode, with his petit jockey Anglais at his 
heels, from the Quartier St. Germain to the Faubourg St. Honoré, 

As he clattered under the tall gateway into the courtyard it 
oceurred to him to reflect that this affair with Gaveloch might 
taken in conjunction with previous phenomena, open the old 
Farl’s eyes, and he had better be the first to convey the news to 
him, with an amplified circumstantiality in his account of the 
immediate cause of the quarrel which should avert suspicion 
that a coincident admiration for his own wife was the root of enmity. 

‘Is Lord Tintagel at home ?”’ | 

“‘Ah! Monsieur le Comte,” said the portier, making a long face, 
turning up the whites of his eyes, and shaking his head solemnly, 
“ Mon Dien, oni! Il est bien chez lui! Mais’*—— 

“But what? Grand Dieu! Is it possible ¢’’ 

“ Monsieur le Comte has well divined. Milord existsno more. One 
may well say life is uncertain.” 

Lord Tintagel’s valet Auguste appeared, and the Count dis- 
mounted and entered to mako inquines as to the circumstances of 
the Earl's death. i 

Auguste had entered Lord Tintagel’s service at Nice, on the 
Count’s recommendation. ; 

“ Ma foi, Monsieur le Comte! it was like a stroke of thunder. I 
had been in the room where Milord was sleeping, as usual after 
dinner, not ten minutes before it happened. M. le Comte sat with 
Milord sometime yesterday afternoon, and found Milord quite as 
usual, did he not? Eh bien, there was nothing to remark in 
the condition of Milord; but something was taking place as 
regards the ladies. Madame the Countess continued in small 
health, the same as when Monsieur was here yesterday. She 
still kept her room, and did not dine. But after dinner there 
was a young person from the Marchande de Modes—a young person, 
interesting and a little mysterious, who comes and goes at all h 
and Heaven knows what millineries she carries in her basket co 
with foile cirée! Well, this Malle. Celestine has first an interview 
with Miladi Julia and then with Mdme. la Comtesse, where she 


poe herself at my 


as he would consider, for | 
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' remains three good quarters of an hour ; and then, when I’'think, at 
last, to ges a word with her, she hurries back for a second interview 
with Miladi Julia. I wait to catch her as sho comes out. Miladi 
Julia comes out with her. There is something in Miladi’s coun- 
tenance which foretells an événement, She rushes into the room 
where Milord is asleep. I try to extract something from the mys- 
terious Celestine. She trembles, she palpitates, she insists to fly; 
and while I reason with her, at the outer door, and pray her to 
explain the cause of her flurry, behold a ¢intamavre of bells and 
Muladi Julia shrieking Au secous! When I reach the _ Milord 
is on the floor, struggling, black in the face, speechless, oaming at 
the mouth. He died at eleven this morning, without having once 
spoken. We others think there had been some terrific revelation in the 

ock of which Milord succumbed. What is certain is, there is war 
between the survivors. Stormy discussions between tho ladies have 
been overheard. That began when the news arrived of the rencontre 
between Monsieur and Milord Gaveloch. I felicitate Monsieur le 
Comte that he iscome out of itsafe andsound. But Monsieur knows 
well how to handle the foil. Will Monsieur please to view Milord ? 
He is laid out all complete, and makes a corpse f7¢s comme il faut.”’ 

“Very willingly ; that is to say, if there be no fear of deranging 
the ladies.”’ : 

“They are reposing themselves; there is nodanger. Let Monsieur 
permit me to conduct him there.’’ 

So they passed along the corridor, and entered the dim chamber 
of death, stepping lightly and speaking with abated breath, as if 
there was a chance of breaking that slumber. 

‘Tg he not handsomer like that than he was living?” 

“Itis true! The marbled pallor, the chill repose, ennoble the 
features. That becomes him more than the too-ensanguined tint 
of life. He has in death the air of a true grand seigneur, and in 
his time he has been Jean gargon. He was of a good naturel. 
He was free and unsuspicious. He loved to make his friends eat 
and drink. He was always a brave type of the gentilhomme Anglais, 
I make him my compliment of it.’’ 

There is probably some peculiar instinct in the Gallic breast which 
spontaneously prompts the ¢loge. The Count had neither a 
favourable subject nor a stimulating audience. 


But having said thus much, he was waving a friendly flourish of 
farewell, when the door opened and a dark figure came gliding 
noiselessly into the room, and approached the body, ap 
without perceiving that any one was present. For such light as 
penetrated the drawn blinds and partially-closed shutters was 
arranged to fall principally about the bed; so that to a person 
coming from broad daylight the rest of the chamber seemed (till 
the eye accustomed itself) shrouded in deep obscurity. 

The Count, however, recognised at once the pale and mournful 
countenance of Lady Julia. She appeared absorbed in her grief. 
There was a wild abstraction in her look and bearing, a picturesque 
negligence in her dress, which implied unconsciousness of being 
observed. Her hands were tightly crossed upon her breast, in the 
semitransparent folds of a black lace shawl huddled on awry and 
gathered about her at random. 

“What a beautiful face for tragedy,” thought the Count, * // 
Suut me sauver pourtant,”’ and he moved round towards the door. 

At the sound of footsteps she started and stopped, with a slight 
exclamation of surprise. Gaston being recognised, could not retire 
in silence, but Auguste discreetly disappeared. 

“ Pardon me, Mademoiselle, that Icome to pay my last adieus to 
my poor, dear friend. I would have foregone that satisfaction, had 
I not been assured there was no fear of jarring on the sacred grief of 
a daughter with mere friendly sorrow. Forgive the involuntary 
intrusion, and accept the assurance of my sincere and heartfelt 
sympathy. Mademoiselle, I withdraw myself,’ and the Count made 
a profound bow with a formal solemnity, intended to convey his 
homage for the majesty of grief. 

Lady Julia remained silent for a moment, seeming to struggle 
with her emotion for utterance; and, failing to find her voice, 
advanced a step or two and timidly extended her hand. 

“Do not think me insensible of your—I cannot speak—not here— 
yet there is much I would fain tell you. Alas! my grief overcomes 
me.’’ She paused, sobbing convulsively, with her handkerchief to 
her eyes. ‘Adieu! leave me to weep. Stay! If I can comman 
- f I will speak to you! There have been—but I will tell you 
when—wait a moment in the salon. I will calm myself. But, oh! 
it has been too terrible—too—too’’—-—- She broke away in a wild 
tumult of despair, cast herself down on her knees by the bed, hid 
her face on the winding-sheet, and wept. 

The Count retreated along the corridor, saying to himself that it 
was navrant. A Frenchman has not the same dislike to heart. 
rending scenes, in which he may be a casual participant, as an 
Englishman has; but Gaston, standing before the great mirror in 
the drawing-room, arranging his curls and Layer a few looks of 
profound and sympathetic condolence, did not feel altogether at his 
ease with regard to the forthcoming interview. 

“She is a being so singular that one knows not for what freak to 
repare. It is evident she loves me. She is capable of all things. 
his haste to impart confidences—this readiness to display herself in 

the first access of her sorrow! Is it perhaps the hope of surprising a 
declaration from me in the attendrissement of beholding her so lovely 
in her touching aftliction ?”’ 

And the Count prepared to maintain the utmost distance and 
reserve of manner which the presence of calamity would seem to 
account for. 

‘‘Ah! if she were but married to some one, how adorable would 
she be! But to be that some one myself! Merci! The dear angel 
must be treated with precaution.’’ 

Julia did not keep the Count waiting an unreasonably 


lon 
*‘moment.’? And when she came her step was firm ; the tears | 
been washed away; her dress, without being visibly much altered, 
had lost its reckless negligence. Her expression was rather stern 
and grave than languishingly pathetic. 

“One would say she had a poniard in her sleeve,” thought 
Gaston ; but he said, 

‘Mademoiselle has the true courage—the force which masters 
pain. I well conceive the throes of sup anguish it costs 
Mademoiselle to be calm. It is beautiful—it is heroic.” 

‘‘The hardness which you discover in my as’ comes from no 
Spartan fortitude, too proud to confess aflliction. It is that my 
atiliction is mingled and upheld by sterner elements. I mourn not 
only a father lost—I bitterly resent a father done to death by cruel 
treason. I come to thank you that your valiant hand has been the 
instrument of — his wrong.” 

And then she related the circumstances of her father’s death and 
the discovery of her stepmother’s guilt, pretty much as we know 
them already ; omitting, of course, her own industry in bribing over 
the milliner’s woman, whom she had discovered to be the medium 
: — correspondence, and tampering with the correspondence 


She made no mention either of her communications with Lord 
Gaveloch, which, indeed, would hardly have borne collation with 
the tenor of her implied assumption throughout that the Count 
must contemplate all such abominable immorality with a holy 
horror, only heightened by a loyal friendship for her injured father. 

And, strange to say, the Count did listen to the marital treasons 
of Lady Tintagel with as genuine indignation as if he had himself 
been the most virtuous of men. 

But an idea suddenly crossed him, and he exclaimed, 

“Tf it was thus, what motive had the infamous young ivsensd to 
seek a quarrel with me ?’’ 

“ Crime is cursed with suspicion, The wicked judge others by 
themselves. He had the baseness to imagine that you, my father’s 
intimate and trusted friend, were plotting a similar treason. He 
knew his shameless paramour to without faith. He saw you 
brilliant, amiable. He was mad enough to be jealous of you.” 

“Tt is incredible !’’ 

“It may seem so; but, if you desire to see proof of it, look at this 
| letter, in which she repels with emphasis his accusation—nay, in 

which, for more ene’ of denial, she feigns injurious sentiments 

towards you;’’ and ehe pointed out a passage by no means com- 
plimentary to the Count, of which she translated the general con- 
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antagonist than Lord Gaveloch. 

‘‘He was a redoubtable athlete, skilled in arms as he was | 

werful in body, and treacherously vindictive in mind,’’ 

In fact, if she had been a forlorn damsel in Spenser's ‘ Fairy 
Queen,’’ or in ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,”’ describing a malevolent ogre to 
her true knight, she could not have used more sombre pigments 
than went to poor Mr. Strensal’s portraiture. 

And whn, after expending the sterner elements, Julia fell back 
upon her afiliction and melted into tears, bewailing her forlorn and 
helpless plight, no one with any pretence to be # prewr chevalur 
could do less than take her hand and assure her that no wrong 
should be done her while there remained the splinter of a lance to | 
break in her behalf. 

Only, the gallant Couns Gaston, as he left her presence to defy 
and do battle with the ogre in case of need, could not help ejacu- 
lating in his chivalrous heart, : 

«Ah! if only some one had already married this adorable Julia!’’ 


———4¢——_—. 


TO THE REV. F. D. MAURICE, MA. 
“THE HORNS OF THE ALTAR.” 


Rev. and Dear S1r,—When I have read in Mr, Tennyson’s last | 

Idyil of King Arthur how 
Queen Guinevere had fled the Court, and sat 
There in the holy house at Almesbury, 

I have often wondered where Queen Guinevere would have had to fly 
to in modern days :— 

oo For I will draw me into sanctuary, 
said the Queen; but in the hour that is she would have looked in vain 
for any such sanct recognised of all the world. It is truea mo- 
dern Guinevere would not be threatened with the ‘‘ flaming death ; "” 
only, are with moral dissolution, If she consented to ‘‘ fly”’ 
wil se ‘ot to his ‘‘ strong castle over seas’’ it is possible, though 
by no means certain—nay, on a large induction of the sosf ditticult 
cases, not even probable, for the law is a coarse net that does not take 
up fine difficulties, and which provides for coarse badness—it is 

ossible that, if she consented, the knot might be cut; and 

uancelot might ‘‘hide’’ her, and “hold her with his life against 
the world.’’ But Lancelot might under pressure change his mind ; 
or might lose his wits or his courage ; and then, where 1s Guinevere ¢ 
Nor, yeorrag J him a true man, and supposing Guinevere to have 
decided with him that, the best being bad, nothing remained but 
to seek the strong castle over seas, is the case without difficulty. 
Guinevere would not be ‘“received,’’ nor do I insist that she ought 
to be. Unless Lancelot were really the flower of knighthood, and 
unless she had herself great force of character, she is still threatened 
with the penalty of moral dissolution. And it is a sad penalty. 
Nobody loves Becky Sharp, surely ; but nobody, with a conscience, 
ever shut up ‘‘ Vanity Fair’? upon the moral isolation of even that 
bad woman—a Vivien of modern times—without a pang and a re- 
flection that there is something wanting in our social arrangements. 

In tho days of Lancelot of the Lake there were forms of moral 
isolation which were hardly possible. Men and women were so 
perpetually being forced back upon a needs that they often 
came to feel their want of each other too keenly to stand upon 
ceremony. A lady who happened to owe her life to Guinevere’s 
intercession (the sort of thing that was often occurring), would 
hardly feel justified in cutting her the next week. A knight, even 
Sir Galahad, between whom and a descending battle-axe Sir 
Lancelot had interposed his own body, would feel the tie of 
brotherhood, underlying all errors and even crimes, too strongly to 
hold himself at an unsocial distance afterwards. 

But, whatever befell, there was help in the bosom of the Church. 
The severity of the Jewish code was, in practice (and not only in 
practice, but as to its indirect influence on the minds of the people), 
greatly mitigated by the existence of Cities of Refuge, and by the 
notion of inviolability which was attached to the horns of the altar. 
There was time given, in consequence, for what I have heard called 
“shaking down.’’ Room was found for the counter-play of circum- 
stance and feeling upon an old state of facts, and for the growth of 
something like prescription with regard to the new. There was a 
quiet, retired space, in which the lights of past passion (for there is 
light in passion, whatever the colour of the fire) and the lights of 
present reflection might seek to blend into truth and justice. Ina 
word, there was a Sanctuary. : 

The foundation of the Sanctuary idea, is, of course, that of being— 
pursuer and pursued, the injured and the injurer—in the presence 
of a Superiority under whose infinite Shadow all differences, even the 
biggest, are dwarfed into practical invisibility; the inevitable, 
incessant vicariousness of life being felt to reach to the very source 
and fountain of Life—whatever may be the symbol of the vicarious- 
ness, whether altar or cross. This is an idea which, obviously, can 
never die out of the human mind until religion itself expires. 
}jut in modern society where is the Sanctuary? I could myself 
tell a tragic story, in which one of two b ood-relations, who 
were alienated (one alleging injury, which the other denied), 
wrote to the other, Tot ‘us sink this difference. t us 
remain apart, if you will; but Ist us romember the ancient 
love, founding our hearts upon the love which is the root of 
all other. Let us meet in Church—in opposite aisles, if you 
will, but let us meet—in the presence of Him between whom and 
poth of us the distance is so great that the distance between you and 
me is less than a mathematic point.’ Ah, dear Sir, do you think 
this appeal was listened to? Absolutely, no. And I see reason to 
fear that the idea to which it appealed is pretty well smothered in 
the average modern mind. /f it were not so, if it floated about in 
the very ait, as it ought to do, do you think—I know you do not— 
that the first thought of a forlorn woman would be that when the new | 
life came it must be strangled out ? f ; 

Here, dear and reverend Sir, is a new word, applying to Infanti- 
cide! and to a great many other matters! The advocates of freedom, | 
from Milton downwards, have been taunted by those who, 4s ke 
gays, ‘‘mean license ’’ when they ‘cry liberty ’’— 

Por who loves that must first be wise and good— 
with tho congequonces of their teaching. Bu 1 n 
allowing for what (in the jargon of the day) is called tho ‘ positive 
tide’’ of their teaching. One modern poet (since Onleridge and 
Wordsworth) has clearly discerned this, and said it,—I mean Mr. 
Henry Taylor, in his “ Lugano,” in the verses beginning, 

Civil and moral liberty are twain ; 

in other words, liberty is indeed license, unless as much weight be 


——— 
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One Howse of Refuge in this dreary waste 

Was, through God's mercy, by our fathers built ; 

That house, the Church. Oh! England, if the guilt 
Of pride and greed thy grandeur have abased, 
Thy liberty endangered, here be placed 

Thy trust ; thy freedom’s garment, if thou wilt, 

To piece by charters and by statutes strive, 
But to its personal rescue, haste, oh haste ! 
And save its soul alive, 


Ah, ‘‘save its soul alive!’ 


which we have not yet discovered the formula; but mm the mean- 
while a conservative, transitionary activity ‘s possible. It is 
Pp ssible,—men like you and your coadjutors have proved, and are 

ourly proving the possibility,—for the Church to pick up, shelter, 
and poe for the provisional existence of germs of new moral life 
whic 
which, but for shelter, would perish by the wayside, being trodden 
underfoot of men, or devoured by the fowls of the air—the evil birds 
of the prince of that dominion. Iam humbly but most earnestly 
of opinion that no truer service could be rendered to the Lord 
of lafe, 

One modern novelist—who has written since the days when you 
wrote ‘‘ Eustace Conway’’—the only one who has united complete 
impartiality with complete freedom from cynicism—I mean George 


Sanctuary. Dr. Kenn, in the ‘‘ Mill on the Floss,’’ presents us 
with geome sort of type of what it might be and do through 
its ministers. And there are many thousands of souls who 
have found in yourself another such type. Between him and 


| you there is the difference that exists between a single torch and a 


beacon-fire set upon a hill, or a cresset flaming from atower. For 


e!'' To do this implies a direct positive | 
| action on the part of religious minds and religious institutions, for 
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I fairly fell asleep with my head on the tabl 
and was roused by Grimr, who recommended me to go to bed. 

* But,’ said I, * these good people are in the room.” 

“Oh, don't mind us!" said the priest. 

“ Pray go to bed!" said his wife, 

** Do let me pull your breeches off !" volunteered the maid. 

I started up at the proposal, fully roused, and, with a flying leap, buried 
i ber under the feather-bed ; then pulled off coat and waistcoat, and curled 

yeelf up. 

“Don't English people undress more than that when they go to rest?” 
asked the priest, who had b-en watching me gravely, 

i He has got his breeches on,” eaid the wife. 

‘I'll pull them off, if he likes,” chimed in the meid, with alacrity. 

“ Never, never!” I cried, in desperation ; “ Grimr, save me!” 
gt ae hospitably lodged a traveller, it will be as well to 

20 W. ind of accommodation he enjoys, the style of 
his fare. Here is a farmhouse :— wae j naa 


The byre we now visited was a good specimen of Icelandic domestic 
architecture. From three sides it presented the appearance of a confused 


| cluster of turf mounds. Among these two are conspicuous, one for having 


are flung off in the shape (at first) of ditferentiated growths, | 


| Ehot—has introduced into a story the Church in its character of a | 


a function such as yours there needs a larger tolerance than could | 


well consist with such a nature as Dr. Kenn's. And your master 
Coleridge—I well know, dear Sir, you will not complain of the word 
‘master’? used in this noble sense—proclaimed, many years ago, 
in which of our English institutions lay the largest capacity of 
toleration. ‘As to myeelf,’’ he says, ‘‘I not only know the Church 
Establishment to be tolerant, but I sce in it the greatest, if not the 
sole, safe bulwark of toleration.’ 


thought this unmeaning. I have gathered the meaning of 
it in proportion as I have gathered, year after year, along 


with others since 1851, that persons who represent institutions | 


can so transcend, without transgressing, the limits within which the 
have to move, as to touch the most forbidding boundary-lines with 
alight of invitation, and flood out the distant gloominess of a fortified 

lace in the luminous hospitality of a Sanctuary. And, having so 
least, I devoutly invite you, yet not I, but a mighty multitude of 
souls, to crown the lesson. You will know for a true voice the 
voice that speaks, and you will understand the message. Jor the 
message is to you, of all men under the cope of Heaven. 

A Sotprer or Conscrence UNATTacuED, 


Literature. 
gp 

Teeland : its Scenes and Sagas. By Sante Bartno-Govip, M.A, 

&c. With numerous Llustrations and a Map. Smith, Elder, 

and Co. 
Although English literature is certainly not destitute of works about 
Iceland, it may safely be asserted that English people know next to 
nothing about the subject. Indeed, actual experiment has proved 
that many amongst the cultivated classes are anything but certain 
as to what country holds dominion over Iceland, if, indeed, any 
country has been so greedy as to annex that which is not worth 
having. However, as a set-off, they have probably read Mr. George 


Dasent’s ‘Story of Burnt Njal,”’ and remember that, some quarter | 


of a century since, at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, Mr. Cross 
duced an ‘* Eruption of Mount Hecla,’’ beautifully painted by Me: 
Danson, and pyrotechnically illustrated by an ‘‘ exploded”? artist, 
named Southby. Perhaps they may also remember that prominent 
in the landscape of the picture was a Polar bear—a piece of animal 
gratuity much like the ‘‘as many sheep as the painter could put in 
for nothing’’ which distinguished the portrait of Miss Primrose, of 
Wakefield. For itis very certain that the Polar bear knows even less 
about Iceland than an Englishman, although it is rumoured that three 
natives of Greenland once crossed the Atlantic on an iceberg; but then 

lars never write books, and are too taciturn to hand down legends. 
Sewers, most minds would think that bears must inhabit so cold 
a clime, and so Mr. Danson put them in his panorama, just as the 
palm-tree is stuck into every Indian picture, because public opinion 
demands palm-trees in Indian pictures, although a vast proportion 
of Hindostan is destitute of any such adornment. 

Mr. Baring-Gould professes to give ‘‘ Manners and Customs, 
Scenery and Sagas’’—thea latter being most readable legends, im- 
possible to believe but quite worthy of credence, because the places 
where the incidents occurred can always be found by travellers in 
the country. All over the world there is much hearty belief 
founded on such evidence, and it would be unfair to deprive the 
innocent Icelanders from similarly believing a great deal that never 
was because it.is evidenced only by a very little of what is. More- 
over, they are so quaint and eccentric a race that much of this absurd 
belief in Sagas sits well upon them; without it, indeed, they might 
as ridiculous as that of Aladdin when deprived of the 
wond lamp. However, it must be admitted that they have quite 
got rid of Thor, and are now an uncompromising race of Christians. 
The Sagas sometimes turn upon the native devotion to Christ, 
although, at the same time, Thor is always allowed to display remark- 
able powers up to a certain point. So far, then, we have got a large 
island, under Danish co. and actively and ervonrane | pro- 
fessing Christianity. What naturally follows’ An extensive Church 
system, with colleges and all such-like appurtenances. Iceland has 
them, and with a result of the most curious kind. Tho ‘respect- 
able’? youths invariably become well-educated, and invariably do 
nothing. They speak five languages and lie in the sun—when they 
can get it; or they are priests, and immediately go afloat or turn 


| out guides, The whole population is intolerably lazy. The land is 


nearly useless, although much might be made of it. It is a country 
of fire and frost, It produces sheep; and the natives are at no 
pains to remove the ravages of winter from tho soil in order to 
supply a decent pasture ground. In this land of sheep a roast leg of 
mutton is unknown ; but they can boil it, and then press it down quite 
hard and dry until it is rotten, and mildewed, and fit for human 
food. Similar anomalies of civilisation will startle the reader at 
every page of Mr. Baring-Gould’s book. And yet the men are 
described as tall, hardy and powerful, handsome and picturesque, 
the women especially so. The author has companions with him, 
English and American, and upon them all the grotesque incidents 
of travel are made to fall. Mr. Briggs always falls in love, and falls 
out again. The first houri of his prostrate heart proves to be 
afflicted with the ‘sheep disease.” Another golden-haired source 
of infatuation completes the witchery of mischief, whilst haymaking, 
by suddenly displaying twenty-eight of tho most pearly teeth on 
record, and in the next moment knocks down tho castle of fascination 
by devoting them to the sayage rending and gorging of one of last 
century's stockfish. Manners and customs are prettily illustrated. 
The Icelanders’ faces are always in a dirty condition from over-doses 
of snuff, and they will insist on kissing all strangers. In such little 


| matters as going to bed they even improve upon the hospitality 
But this comes from not | of the Swedish young ladies, which, we believe, goes no farther 


than ‘tucking you in.’’ Here is a specimen :— 

It was seventeen hours since leaving Akureyri, when we drew up at the 
door of the Archdgacon’s farm at Hilar. 

The old man roceived us very kindly. Jt was morning, and he with his 
wife and servant were al ly up, brisk as bees, and ready for a long talk. 
I was tired out and longed for bed, but hardly liked to in before them, 
yet Grimr had just begun the Grimsey story, and that with all his grievances 


There was a time when | i : 
Pics (political) Messatin Ges aad uve choad laces | The stifling foulness of the atmosphere can hardly be conceived, and, indeed, 


‘by reading 


a chimney formed of a barrel with both ends knocked out ; 

being longer than all the rest, and for having two or amuses 
inserted at intervals in the turf. The former roof is that of the kitchen 
the latter of the bathstéfa or sleeping apartment. On the fourth side of the 
house is the front, consisting of a series of wooden gables between thick 


turf walls, 
gables made 


for 


Looking at the front of the house, one observes five or more 
of wood, painted red or black, wedged between turf walls from four to ten 
feet thick. The apex of the gable is seldom above twelve feet from the 
ground, very generally only eight, and is adorned with wooden horns or 
weathercocks, Under the central gable is the door, around which are crooks 
upon which che stockings of the family are hung to dry on windy and sunny 
days. Passing through the door, one enters a long dark passage, too low for 
® person to stand upright in it, leading to a ladder which gives access to the 
bathstofa, or common eating, working, and sleeping apartment. This room 
is lighted by two or more glass panes, three inches square, inserted in the 
roof and sealed in so as never to be opened for the admission of pure air, 
The walls are lined with beds, and the end is divided off by a wooden mock- 
partition (never closed by a door) so as to form a compartment: here the 
father and mother of the family sleep, together with such visitors as 
cannot be accommodated in the guest-chamber, In the bathstéfa sleep all 
the people connected with the farm, two or even four in a bed, with the head 
of one at the feet of the other, The beds are lockers in the wall, lined with 
wood, and with wooden partitions between them. They are arranged along 
the room much like the berths in a cabin, or the cubilia in a catacomb, 
Each is supplied with mattress, feather-bed or quilt, and home-woven 
counterpane, The Icelanders rotonly sleep in this room, but eat in it, makin; 
sofas of the beds and tables of their knees. In it is spent the long pee 
winter, with no fire, and each inmate kept warm by animal heat alone. 


is quite unendurable to English lungs. 


A mention of the dried fish and sour butter, probably kept ten or 
twelve years, will be suflicient. The travellers were fortunately 
provided with portable soup, here and there found to be of ines- 
timable service. But, of course, there are plenty of birds and 
beasts on the island, corresponding generally to those so well 
known in Sweden, Norway, and the North generally. But they are 
not looked upon as staple articles of consumption, although blue 
foxes are ncn hunted for the sake of their skins. Strangely 
enough, in the face of this inactivity and poverty, the Icelanders 
are well taxed by their Danish protectors, and itionally fleeced 
in the process of collection. Possibly that may be the reason of the 
utter listlessness which prevails. They may prefer to live in 
poverty and idleness rather than to enjoy a little comfort at the cost 
of much hard work. 

The way of life of the Icelanders, as desoribed in this valuable 
and interesting volume, cannot fail to read freshly to all readers. 
Mr. Baring-Gould does not pretend to science, but gives plain 
matters of fact much as they occurred. He is always lively, and 
always makes himself understood. Of the wild scenery of a islo 
we shall attempt no account ; indeed, it needs all the author’s skill 
with the pencil to back up his written descriptions. The illustrations 
are beautifully executed in plain woodcuts and in coloured litho- 
graphy, and add a great charm to a volume already magnificent in 
paper and print. What else may be found in this novel picture of travel 
may be briefly described. The Sagas, or ancient legends, are quaint 
and wild, sometimes of the most savage tendency, and sometimes 
decidedly supernatural. ‘The Story of Sonartorrek’’ is one 
of the most pleasing and poetical, and, moreover, contains a kind 
of everyday moral which is highly ‘‘commonsensible.”’” The 
story is supposed to ocour in the year 975, and it begins 
by a violent storm arising, during which Bothvar, son of 
Egill, is drowned. In this dilemma the father takes to his 
bed, refuses all nourishment, and resolves to die. Hearing this 
his daughter joins him in the same room and resolves to share his 
fate. The father compliments her upon this, and time slips by, 
until he says, ‘‘ Daughter, I hear you munching something.’’ She 
assurea him that it is a sugary seaweed, which will make her 
die more easily, and persuades him to take some also. He assenta, 
and presently es both become dreadfully thirsty, and drink some 
water with the following results :— 

The thirst of the daughter became at last so intolerable that she rose, 
saying that she must taste one drop of water. Her father raised no objection, 
so she stepped to the door, opened it and called for water. Her mother came 
up, and as the girl bent to kiss her, she whispered a word into A‘agerthrs 
ear. Directly a large silver-mounted drinking-hora was brought, 


Thorgerthr closed the door again and bolted it, took a slender draught, and 
offered the horn to her father. 

“Certainly,” said he; ‘‘that weed has parched my throat with thirst.” 
So he lifted the horn with both hands and took a long pull. 

“ Father,” said Thorgerthr, “* we have both been deceived ; we have been 
drinking milk, not water.” As she spoke, the old man clenched his teeth on 
the horn, and tore a great sherd from it, then flung the vessel wrathfally to 
the ground. ‘ What is to be done now, father?” asked the deughter, 
“This our scheme has broken down at a very early stage, and we can no 
— think of continuing it. I have a better plan to propose. us live 
sufficiently long for you to compose a beautiful elegy on your son Bithvar, 
and for me to carve it in runes on oaken staves; after which we can die, if 
the fancy takes us. I do not think my brother Thorstein quite the man to 
make mach of a poem on our r Bithvar, and it would bea disgrace tothe 
family that the gallant boy should remain uncommemorated in soog. As 
soon as your elegy is complete, we will hold a funeral banquet, at which you 
shall recite it. Now, what think you of my plan, dear father?" 

Now, it fell out that, as Egill composed, his grief abated, and, when the 
Lament was complete, he rose from his bed, and, entering the hall, seated 
himself on the high stool of honour. Then all the house-folk gathered 
around him, and his wife and daughter sat at his feet. When a silence was 
made he lifted his voice and sang the poem ; and this Lament he named the 
Sonartorrek. Afterwards Egill waked his son in the ancient manner with 
much feasting, and Thorgerthr returned home laden with rich presents her 
father had bestowed upon her, 


No more need be said to give a fair idea of tthe kind of interest to 
be found in Mr. Baring-Gould’s volume than that it is prefaced by 4 
close account of Icelandic history, and terminated by a sound sorias 
of hints to travellers, We have nothing to do with intendi 
travellers, but must at all events recommend the volume to 

ors, 


The Causes and Treatment of Imperfect Digestion, By Antuur 
Hoepital and 40 the Raval” Infswaary for Discasce ef the Obest, 
ital and to the for Di est. 
Third Edition. John Churchill und Sons. 
No account of the causes and treatment of imperfect digestion oan 
be complete unless it includes an examination of the facts of life all 
round. Bad debts, bad sermons, bad servants, bad wives, bad 
lives, bad husbands, enappish answers, rates and taxes, people tha’ 
go about with tracts, and smoky chimneys, are all causeg 
‘‘imperfect digestion,’ and causes whoge remaval must enter inte 
tho ‘*treatment ’’ My. Carlyle is said to have declared that 
ruined his digestion with Newton’s “ Principia,’ not by eating but 
e book. Cases of this kind, however, no more 
within the scope of Dr. Leared’s excellent volume than that of 
Mr. Dickens’s raven who died of a stomach complaint superinduced 
by eating a flight of stairs—or a portion of one. Dr. Leared does, 
indeed, slightly allude to what is euphemistically called ‘‘ excessive 
indulgence of the passions ’’ as qne cayse of in o (and, by- 
the-by, allows, in our modest but decided opinion, too little weight 
to it); but, on the whole, he confines himself to causes of dyspepsia 
which stand in obvious mechanical and chemical relations to the 
stomach and intestines; and, in doing this, he appears to us to 
manifest t intelligence. A large publie seems to be of the same 
opinion, for the book is in its third edition, 
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MEETING OF THE BRRITIST ASSOCIATION AT NEWCASTLE. 
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CHAPEL IN THE CASTLE BEFORE THE LATE RES PORATION, 


DUNGRON IN THE CASTLE, 


ANCIENT SALLY-PORT 
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We have bad a very 
fine summer this year. 
The weather has been 

hot; those who 
have not taken a 
*“Murray’’ on to the 
Continent commit 
themselves to ‘ Brad- 
shaw’’ and the seaside. 
So, my much-detested 
friend Bragg, not 
caring to be behind his 
neighbours, and seeing 
great scope for his 
powers of imagination 
on the Sands, hurries 
off by an early train, 
and is seen at office no 


more. 

Poor fellow! it is a 
thousand pities that ho 
did not stay at home. 
With a little work to 
sweeten him, and a 
strong-tempered wife 
to keep him in order, 
he is not quite insup- 
portable; he only com- 
poses Sagas, Kddas, 
and Epics, in honour 
of his great Deeds, and 
sings them to a rather 
loud tune of his own 
making. But then he 
is an_ intermittent 
nuisance, 8o his friends 
put up with him as 
weil as they can. But, 
behold ye! at the sea- 
side, having left his 
wife at home, and find- 
jag no work to his 
hand, he forthwith sets 
up his Drone, and it is 
continuous. He tells 
you and I, and every 
one else, that he cen 
ran faster, jump higher, 
dive deeper, dress 
finer, shoot better, 
march longer, drink 
deeper, and eat) more 
than any one elee of his 
inches. You don’t be- 
lieve him; still he 
aioys you. You re- 
vile him, you find 
hm out, you see that 
he is only a man 
under false pretences, 

Bis Nose is a Beak. 

Ilis Beard was once 
a Cock’s comb. 

His Coat tails have 
only just moulted their 
feathers. 

Iaside his Boots are 
Claws. He has Wings, 
aid a large, round, im- 
pudent Eye, His song, 
1; has but one note, 
and that is, 

** Cock-a-doodle-doo.”’ 

Tail!’ roars one; 
‘it should be a cat-o’- 
nine tails. J would 
give it him.”’ 

“* Legs!’’ cries No. 2. 
“Are they legs They 
cross ; they are rivet- 
ed, Scissors!’’ he 
shouts, and then adds, 
vulgarly, ‘* Cut it.”’ 

“He is as windy as 
a pair of Bellows,’’ says 


‘0. 3. 
“Asa Bottleof Soda-water,’’ adds No. 4. 
“ He is Drunk,”’? whispers No. 5. 
‘6 He is as noisy as a Bell, and as empty,” they all 
cry in chorus. 
And to them all the unconscious noodle answers, 
“* COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO !”? C. H. B. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
In few towns in the United Kingdom havo there 
been more important changes or greater evidence of 
progress than in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which in olden 


FIGURE OF VICTORY, FROM THE ROMAN WALL. 


CHANCEL OF ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, NEWCASTLE. 
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of warlike defence as 
in our days it is for 
being the centre of 
the coal trade, and 
many other important 
branches of British 
industry. 

During the time of 
the Roman occupation 
there was a station 
here called ‘‘ Pons 
(elii,’’ the name hav- 
ing been derived from 
the bridge which was 
built over the river by 
the Emperor Hadrian, 
who also founded the 
wall, which passed 
from ‘* Wallsend, about 
three miles to the east 
of Newcastle, to near 
Carlisle.’ Of this wall, 
which led through 
the present site of the 
town of Newcastle, 
there is, with the ex- 
ception of the frag- 
ment engraved, but 
little of the stonework 
visible in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; 
but for nineteen miles 
the road from New- 
castle to Carlisle runs 
upon the foundations 
of the wall, which ex- 
tended a distance of 
about seventy-three 
and a half glish 
miles. This line of 
defence consisted of 
three parts—namely, a 
stone wall, with a ditch 
on its northern side, 
and an earth wall or 
vallum. South of the 
stone wall and stations, 
which were of great 
extent, were watch- 
towers ; and roads (the 
Romans, as are the 


and the earthen em- 
bankment. Theheight 
of this wall was esti- 
mated at 18 ft. or 19ft., 


perfect mine for Roman 
antiquities — pieces of 
sculpture, supposed by 
the learned to be tomb- 
stones over the remains 
of persons of note, 
mili ‘weapons, 
coins, domestic uten- 
sila, and fragments of 
pottery are among the 
objects which are bei 

= brought to 

ight 


Although the matter 
has much interest, we 
will not particularly 
notice the history of 
Newcastle town, but 
would mention that 
the castle was built 
about 1080, most probably under the direction of the 
youngest son of William the Conqueror. Various char- 
ters were afterwards granted, one being as old as the 
reign of Henry I. In the reign of H ll. the great 
tower of the castle underwent considerable repair; and 
at this time Newcastle seems to have been a place of 
importance, and the revenues considerable, A charter 
of King John mentions £50 sterling as the entire fee- 
farm-rent paid to the Crown. 

This borough was originally ‘a part of the county of 
Northumberland, but Henry IV. granted a charter in 
1401, which constituted the ancient town into a distinct 
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borough, and it has remained the town and county of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne over since. Queen Elizabeth also granted a charter. 
Into these records we cannot just now go further, but proceed to 
notics some of the alterations which have been made in the town, 
within the memory of the writer. Forty years since a large portion 
of the town wall and several of the towers remained, which were 
used as halls or meeting-places by cortain of the incorporated 
companies. These have from time to time been removed, and 
scarcely a vestige of the old fortifications is now left. There were 
also considerable remains of the religious houses, which now, for the 
most part, are gone. About the spot where the houses at the bottom 
of the west side of Grey-street now stand were the dead-meat and 
vegetable markets, and further north was a comparatively open 
space, on part of which stood the reaidence of Major Anderson, 
which was a building of considerable antiquity. The other 
chief places in the town were the Sand-hill, in which the fish 
market was held in an open space, without shelter either for 
the sellers or buyers; the ‘'ownhall, of about the date of James 
the First’s reign, still stands here; and at the east end a sub- 
stantial market for the fishdealers has beon built, above which are 
the apartments for the use of the Chamber of Commerce. A 
curious old building near the end of the Tyne Bridge has 
been romoved; but the houses on the north side are still very pic- 
turesque. From the Sand-hill to the west runs the Close, a narrow 
street, in which the Mansion House, the residence of the Mayors, 
was formerly situated i a 
and improved. At the other end of the Sand-hill, past the Fish- 
market, isthe quay. Tho river has been much deepened, and ships 
and steam-boats of large burden crowd the stream. There aro stall 
some very old houses and narrow and unwholesome courts or 
“ chairs,” as they are called; which reach to the Butcher's Bank, a 
hilly and very inconvenient street which leads to All Saints’ Church, 
Bilver-street, Pilgrim-street, kc. At the quay a large extent of 
building was demolished by the great fire which followed an ex- 
plosion in Gateshead some years ago. Sandgate, which runs from 
tho east end of the quay, has been but little altered. Tho other main 
old streets of Newcustle were the ‘‘Side,’’ which reached by a very 
high gradient to St. Nicholas’s Church. It was within our recollection 
very narrow, the houses projecting one story over the other until 
in some they nearly met at the top. Formerly Dean-stroet 
was a wild and desolate open space, through which a watercourse 
ran. At one time the inconvenient and narrow 
** Side’ was the chief thoroughfare between England and Scotland, 
and many a hard drag must the old stage coaches and waggons have 
had up this hill, and many the dangers encountered in the descent. 

Another old street is Mosley-street, north of St. Nicholas’s Church ; 
the Groat Market, the Middle-street, and the Cloth Market. The 
ancient houses which stood on each side have been removed, and the 
handsome new Corn Market,* new Townhall, and music-hall 
erected on the site. The street reaching to the parade-ground, 
Westgate-street, and a few other _— of not much note, complete 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne of the date to which we refer. 

Not many years ago the churches in the town were St. Nicholas’s, 
St. Andrew's, All Saints’, and St. Ann’s. The first-named building, 
which is the largest of the four, and which, for the beauty and light- 
ness of the design of the lantern which surmounts the tower, is not 
equalled by any other in this country, is said to have been built 
about 1359; the interior, especially the choir, is very +pacious, and 
has an excellent effect, but could be much improved at a small cost 
if proper taste in connection with the organ screen and pews were 
used, We have to thank Mr Dobson for saving this glory of the 
town; for, at a time when the steeple was bent almost as much as 
the famous leaning tower of Pisa, Mr. Dobson dug the foundations, 
propped up and set this church on its legs again, and placed the 
tower upright, in which we hope it will remain for a thousand years 
to come. 

From 8t. Nicholas's Church we pass to the castle, which is the only 
example of this kind of architecture remaining in England, and which 
has been carefully restored at a considerable cost, avd in excellent 
taste, under the direction of Mr. Dobson. The exterior has been 
re-faced and strengthened where necessary ; but the old style of the 
stone courses, Kc., have been preserved, aud what has been done does 
not interfere with the ancient and venerable appearance of the place. 
The keep stands in the castle ‘‘ garth’’—a plattorm of earth of great 
extent, from which descends, towards the river, a steep deciivity 
which must have formerly rendered this place impregnable from all 
except the “ Baliol’’ side. On part of this ground stands the ‘* Mote- 
hall,’ or county court, and, as the name implies, there was 

robably a court of justice hold here in Anglo-Saxon days; but itis 
Pkely that Roman buildings were on this spot before the time 
referred to, There does not seem to be much known respecting 
the extent or condition of the town durivg the period when it 
was called by the Saxon name of ‘ Monkchester,’’ in con- 
requence of the number of religious establishments which then 
existed; but, as the Normans built a new castle, it is implied 
ta.’ there must have been an o/d castle, which, from the importance 
of the situation, was probably of considerable strength; and, sup- 
pusing that the Romam bridge existed then, it would be a means of 
Beingiog numbers of persons this way. From the castle garth three 
long flignts of steps lead to the ** Close,”’ and tho ‘ Foot of the Side” 
in one of these. Nearest the ‘‘ Mote,’’ or ‘* Mutehall,’’ as it is now 
generally called, is the Sally-port, a dark, grim-looking erchway of 
inassive strength. With this exception, and the Black Gate, all the 
cuter defences of the castle seem to have been removed. The strength 
of this position has not prevented the invasion of Nu rchumberland 
by the southern counties ; for, by means of the High-level Bridge, 
multitudes pass weekly across the castle garth to the fine railway- 
station, which is not far off. 

The exterior of the keep is very picturesque. In tho basement 
there was not originally any doorway, and the windows near the 
ground are planned for defence. The large circular-headed window 
ights part of the chapel, and the central part of the building is 
reached by steps, which lead to a gateway in the tower, which is so 
contrived that before the introduction of artillery it must have been 
difticult of accers by an enemy. Close by is the small unornamented 
doorway which leads to a large chamber below the great hall, where 
is the chief part of the museum and hbracy oi the Antiquarian 
Society. Up more steps in the side tower, which abuts from the 
main part of the building, is a richly-ornamented doorway, 
admitting to a tmall apartment, which was most likely used as 
& guardroom, or, as some think, as an oratory. The beautiful zig- 

mouldings, \c., on these parts had nearly perished from the 
influence of time and the weather; but fortunately Mr. Dobson, in 
his youthful oy had made careful drawings ot these and other 
portions of the keep, which have proved most useful in the 
of restoration. Vassing towards the hall, which is as high as the 
top of the tower, we cone upon a deep well, doubtless designed 
for supplying a beleaguered garrison. The hall is of immense 
sive, ana has not been altered in ita main features since the 
te at was built: at the eastern end, and in other parts, the 
marv-llous thickners of the wall may be seen. At the western’ 
side there is an apartment of some size entirely within the wall, 
through parts of which run passages, and the staircase which leads 
from the basement to the battiemente, which, by-the-way, are of 
comparatively modern date. The chapel is in the basement of the 
building. It is beautifully decorated with zigzag groins and arches. 
The Engraving shows its appearance before its restoration; but now 
it is almost as perfect in all its parts aa it was eight hundred years 
or so ago. In connection with this most vaiuable relic of antiquity 
— must be given to the late Rubert Stephenson for eo planning 
is high-level line as to avoid injury to the general appearance, to 
Mr. Dobson for his excellent repairs, and to the town, corpora- 
tion, &c., for the supply of the needtul funds. 

The view from the top of the keep is 1emarvable. Far as the 
eye can stretch eastward, on beth sides of the Tyne, are immense 
manulactories, in some of which the alkalies and other chemicals 
for which the neighbourhood bas become so celebrated are made. 
Hawke's irouwoiks, the Telegraphic Cable Manufactory, and others, 
have grown to the size ot little towns, There is a degree of 


* This market used to be held in an open space by the side of the church. 


, and this thoroughfare has now been opened | 


! 


ass called the | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


directions, 


Srandeur in the huge volumes of smoke which rise in all 
Never- 


and which indicate the immonse industry of the place. 


| theless, we cannot help thinking that a rigid application of the 
provisions of the Smoke Act would be of advantage to the in 


babit- 
ants of the town, and to the manufacturers themselves. West- 


| ward, at Elswick, about a mile and a half away, opposite the 


King’s Meadow, are Sir William Armstrong’s great works, which, 
although the contract ‘or making rifled cannon for Government may 
be withdrawn, will in other ways employ a large number of workmen; 
nearer at hand, on the Forth banks, is the locomotive-engine manu- 
factory which was in the first instance established by George 
Stephenson ; not far off is Hawthorn’s, Xo. 

A visit alone can convey a proper idea of the extent of these 
manufactories; for not only locomotives but other engines and 
machinery of all descriptions are made; at Stephenson's, the great 
Canadian iron bridge, and bridges of the same material for many 
parts of the world, have been fashioned, and sent in pieces to the 
spots for which they were destined. ns 

There is ecarcely a branch of art and science which is not well 
represented by Newcastle men. Thore are, for instance, the local 
historians Brand, Sykes, Richardson, and others; in the arts there 
are the two Bewicks, who were no less distinguished in connection 
with tho revival of wood engraving; then, for their ability as 
naturalists, Clennell, Harvey. Nesbit, John Jackson, &c., may be men 


tioned. John Martin, who, notwithstanding all his faults, must be | 


considered an original painter and engraver of noble subjects, was 
apprenticed as a coach-painter at a manufactury whic did not 
stand far from where Stephenson's great locomotive manufactory 
now is. The elder Richardson, who painted well in oils, but was 
more particularly distinguished for his water-colour drawings, was 
in the earlier part of his life a carpenter in Newcastle, and did not 
commence his career as an artist until nearly forty years of age. 
His son, amember of the Old Water- colour Society, worthily followsin 
his father's footsteps. The namesof George Balmer, Carmichael, Mole, 
andmany others, have done good work in this way. When speaking of 
the arts, we must not omit to mention John Scott, a famous engraver of 
sporting subjects, which are still highly prized by collectors and 


others, This engraver was originally intended for the business of | 


a tallow-chandler; but, having chanced to see an engraved copper- 
plate, he beat out a penny-piece thin, polished it, and engraved some- 
thing on it, which was shown to Thomas Bewick, who gave him 
some encouragement ; and eventually Scott came to London, where he 
practised with much success, Lough, the sculptor, worked at the 
Philosophical Society in Westgate-street as a stonemason. Inglancing 
at the career of most of those who have been associated with this town, 
and who have risen to eminence, it is to bo noticed that they have 
been self-made men ; and this, we think, is in a measuro to be attri- 
buted to the facilities which then existed (more so formerly than at 
present) for those who had kindred feelings meeting together. As 
an instance of this, it is worth while to mention that, years ago, 
before the Government schools of art had been established, or 
perhaps thought of, a number of young men, engravers and others, 
formed a society for mutual instruction and for the exhibition of 
drawings, sketches, &c. The meetings of this society were long 
held in one of the towers of the old town wall; afterwards the 
members removed to the Mechanics’ Institute, where the association 
continued to prosper; and from this small beginning there is no 
doubt the present school of art had its origin. 

In the Corporation, or ‘‘ Spittal School,” as it used to be called, 
many eminent men have been educated, amongat them Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon and Lord Stowell (who were the rons of a coalfitter in 


Love-lane, a narrow street which stretched northward from the | 


quay side), Lord Collingwood, whose remains lie buried near those 
of Nelson in St. Paul’s Cathedral, &c. The town also boasts the 
names of Akenside, the poet ; Hutton, the mathematician ; Dobson and 
Green, the architects ; the Stephensons, father and son, Hawthorn, 
and others, who have been the chief means of bringing the loco- 
—s to its present state of perfection; Armstrong, of the steam 
gun, &c. 

The public institutions of the town are also creditable The 
Philosophical Society, commenced, in the first instance, in a small 
court in the Groat Market, was one of the earliest institutions of 
this kind founded in England; and the Mechanics’ Institute, 
although it has not been so well supported as might have been 


wished by the class for whom it was intended, has been a source of | 


much advantage to many. The Infirmary his been improved and 
extended; but it is doubtful if even now it is sufficient for the 
necessities of the poor and afflicted in this rapidly-increasing popu- 
lation. The Dispensary, the Fever Hospital 

long before any similar institution was opened in London), the School 


(which was founded 


ot Medicine, and several other schools, are worthy of commendation. | 


Tuk KING OF THE HELLENES.—It is not certain whether King George 
will visit the Queen at Windsor or whether he wil! join the Court later at 
Balmoral ; but nm either case he will see the Princess of Wales during his 
virit to England, His Majesty is at present paying a short visit to his 
relations at Rumpenheim ; but in consequence of the unpleasant relations 
between the German States and Denmark, and also the position of Greec> 
itwelf towards the ex-King Otho, it has been determined that the King of the 
Hellenes shall stay but a few days at Rumpenheim. The vote for the annex- 
ation of the Ionian Islanda cannot be taken before the recond week ine 
October, and his Majesty intends to arrive at Athens immediately after that 
event. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE AMERICAN SHIP ANGLO-SAXON BY 
FLoxipa.—The fine American sbip Anglo-Saxon has been captured and 


THE | 


burned by the Confederate cruiser Florida, Captain Maffixt, off the Head of | 


Kinsale, The statement of Captain Cavarly is to the effect that on the 2lst 
ult, he was overhauled by a screw-steamer, which eventually turned out to 


be the Confederate steamer Florida. On showing his papers to tne Confederate | 


captain, Captain Cavarly was at once told that his vessel was a lawfal prize 
to the Confederate Government, and that she must be burned. The Anglo- 
Saxon was soon stripped of everything that Captain Maffict required, including 
sextant, chronometer, and ovher nautical instrament, The crew, tovether 


with the Channel pilot, were also transferred to the Florida, after which the | 
| inaustry, and the gold-digger is not so much attracted by the average rate of 


American ship was set fire to, and was soon one mass of flames, The Fiorida 
then steered away for the French coast, and arrived off Brest on the 25th 
ult., where the crew of the Anglo-Saxon, twenty in number, were landed. 
The Confederate ecrew-steamer Atalanta, now underguiug repairs at Beest, 
is, it is said, no other than the famous croivr Alabaina, whose bottom had 
become so foul that her speed bad materially deteriorated. The Anglo-Saxon 


was owned by Duncan, Kendall, and Co., of Liverpool, and at the time of | 


her capture was ontward bound to New York, Her Majesty's steamer 
Gey-er bas since been on a cruise to watch the proceedings of the Florida, 
bat bas failed to fall in with ber. 

GERMAN LAWYERS IN A PET.—A curious misunderstanding occurred at 
Darmstadt on Thursday week. The council of jurists, who have just been 
holding their sittings in that city, were invited to virit the theatre by the 
Grand Duke, and left their place of assembly in a body. Prince Alexander wished 
to receive the sanding committee and the officials of the assernbly of +. ! 
in the name of the Grend Duke; bnet, as the train was a heavy one iv ws 
delayed, and there was no attempt at any reception of the depntation, which 
represents the jurisprudence of entire Germany. The gentlemen therefore 
proceeded t the palace in groups, where, to their astonishment, they found 
the doors closed, and a servant informed them that the Prince was not at 
heme, and that be had awaited their arrival, but had felt himself obliged to 
proceed to the opera to receive the Princes who had in the meantime arrived 
at the theatre. This intelligence was circulated through the crowd of lawyers 
as they proceeded to the theatre, while many, who had not been made aware 
of the cirenmstances, bad already arrived there. Of the Congress of Princes, 
the following, amongst other Sovereigns, were present at the theatre :—The 
Kings of Bavaria and Hanover, the Electoral Prince of Hesse, the Duke of 
Nassau, and the Crown Prince of Wurtemburg. The news of the non- recvption 
of the jurists quickly became circulated throughout the house, and imme- 
diately on the fell of the cartain at the close of the first act, and as the Princes 
were about to retire from their seats to enjoy a promenade in the lobby, a person 
aros and announced that as no reception had been accorded to the permanent 
deputation they could not visit the house, and that on tnis aceounc the 
assembly of jurists, agreeing with them, would leave the theatre. This they 
did, and the Prinve* were left to face the empty benches. The couvcil of 
juriets soon reasrembled at (be Casino, where they had ordered a sapper to 
be prepared after the termination of the performance; and here they wee 
joined by the lavies, who sided with them in their secession m rvement, The 
excitement bere wes very great until Privy Councillor Wachter, the pre- 
ident of the council of jurt-ts, pave the explanation as stated above, It was 
alxo communicated to the members that the Minister of Jueciee, M. Lindelut, 


| had given an explanation to the effect thas the Prince awaited them at the 


theatre, to receive them there instead of at the railway station. The public 
feeling on the matter was somewhat strony, and was increased by the cir- 
cumstance that the tickets issued for the front-row boxes were recalled, as 
the seats were requized by the Court for the accommelation of the Princes. 


| as Australia. 


SEPT. 5, 1863 


| MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


| _ Tue various sections of the Association for the Advancement of 
| Science have continued thoir sittings regularly at Newcastle sinco 
| Wednesday week, and a variety of valuable papers have been read 
| ‘*On the Kise of Prices occasioned by the Abundance of Gold,” “Qn 
the Antiquity and Unity of the Race of Man,” and other questions 
agitated at the present day. Geology, and the coal deposits of tho 
New-astle district, physical and mechanical science, statistics, \o 
have also engaged the attention of the savans. On Saturday severa| 
excursions to places and processes of interest in the neighbourhoo:| 
took place—one especially to Lough Crag, where the old Roman wal} 
that stretched from the Tyne to the Solway is more than usually 
rfect. From among the papers read we give the substance of that 
y Mr. Henry Fawcett on the 
EFFECTS OF RECENT GOLD DISCOVERIES, 

Mr. Fawcett observed that the public had not yet in the least degree recog. 
nised the very important results which would be produced by a depreciation 
in the value of gold. It was no exaggeration to say that such a depreciation 
affecting the value of every fixed money income in the country, would be fel: 
more or leas acutely by every family. Many reasons could be advanced in 
faveur of the opinion that the value of gold had already become depreciated 
and it could undoubtedly be proved that such a depreciation might very 
possibly occur during the next few years. In order to illustrate 


| how little the subject had been considered by the public, Mr. Faweoet: 


alluded to the fact that Mr. Gladstone in his Budget apeech was supposed to 
have made a very telling tannt when he told Sir J, Pakington that “ he was 
still lost in the dep.hs of heresy on the subject of gold,’ because the hon, 
Baronet hinted that the increase in the moneyed wealth of the country was 
partly due to a more plentiful supply of gold. Mr. Fawcett next proceeded 
to give a comprehensive account of the changes which have been in past 
ages produced on the value of the precious metals, as the supply of there 
metals was either increased or decreased. During the reign of Augustus the 


| gold and silver mines of Italy were very productive, and pricesin Rome were 


high. These mines seemed gradvally to become exhausted with the decline 
of the Roman Empire, and prices were constantly falling. During the whole 
of tue Middle Ages the supply of the precious metals was extreme)y scanty ; 
these metals, therefore, were very scarce, or, in other words, prices were ex- 
tremely low, Europe did not obtain a large additional amount of gold and 
silver during the first few years after the discovery of America, and there- 
fore no great effect was produced on prices ; but from the discovery of Potosi 
in 1545 Europe obtained a constantly increasing amount of gold and silver 
from America, and ut the end of the sixteenth century the amount of gold 
possessed by Europe was at least six times the quantity which she posse-se) 
before tae discovery of America. Mr. Jacob and all the best authorities who 
have written on the subject have concluded that this additional supply cf the 
precious metals depreciated their value at least 400 per cent—or, in other 
words, general prices had increased 400 per cent from the discovery of 
America in 1492 to 1690, The American mines maintained their productive- 
ness up to the year 1810, and during the whole of this period prices seemed 
steadily to advance as the accumulation of gold and silver became augmented. 
Between 1810 and 1830 the gold from these mines became diminished, and a 
decline in general prices occurred. About 1830 the deticiency in the supply 
of gold was made uy by the increased productiveness of the Russian 
mines, and nothing happened to affect the value of gold and silver 
until the year 1848, when the wonderfully rich gold mines of California 
were fir-t discovered. Three years after this equally rich deposits 
of gold were discovered in Australia, and so extracrdinary was their pro- 
ductiveness that the aggregate annual yield of gold was immediately increased 
fourfold, The commercial world was startled, and, as the experience of the 
past bad shown that any great increase in the supply of gold had always 
caused a depreciation in its value, it is not surprising that the best authorities 


| confidently predicted that, if the Australian and Californian mines maintained 


their richness, gold must in the course of ten or twelve years be depreciated 
at least 25 or 30 per ceut. These predictions have not been fulfilled. The 
best authorities on the subject still di-pate whether a depreciation has as yet 
taken place. During the last year a very remarkable pamphlet had been 
published by Mr. Jevons, a gentleman who had been employed at the Sydney 
Mint, and who possessed great practical knowledge on the subject. Mr. Jevons 
made a most elaborate comparison of the prices of various commodities 
with their prices a few years previous to 184s, He had, as far as possible, 
eliminated every disturbing circumstance, and had proved a depreciation in 
the velue of gold ; or, in other words, a rise in general prices amounting to 
a out 10 per cent. Since 1851 there had been an extraordinary export 
of specie to India and China, and this had been the chief cause which enaolea 
the additional supplies of gold to be absorbed without producing a greater 
depreciation in its value. In 1851 the amount of specie exported to the East 
was only $1,500,000, whereas in 1857 this amount had increased to 
£20,000,000, This extraordinary export of specie was due to the great 


| increase of commerce in consequence of free trade, and to the large expendi- 


ture of English capital upon Indian railways and other public works in that 
country. Between 1847 and 1857 the import of tea from China had doubled. An 
immense amount of silk had also been imported from China, in consequence 
of the failure of the silk crop in Europe. Our exports to China during the 
same period had been slightly increased, and hence an enormous balance had 
to be liquidated by an export of specie. Silver, and not gold, had been 
exported to the Kast; buc scill this export provided a source for the absorp- 
tion of gold, since the silver has been chiefly supplied from the silver 
currency of France, and gold has been sabstituted in its place. The 
question as to the future depreciation of gold mainly depended upon the 
continuance of this export of specie to the Kast. If it should to 
a great extent be discontinued, then it seemed to him absolutely certain that 


| the valne of gold would be rapidiy depreciated. At the present time it seemed 
| probavle that less specie would be exported to the East. 


The amount during 
the present year would be not more than half what ic was in 1857; he there- 
fore thougat that the depreciation ia the value of gold was sufficiently pro 
bable to induce every prodent person to take every precaution to obviate its 
conseq ienees, If your present yield from Australia aod California continuel 
during the next ten years, and this seemed not improbable, £200,000,000 of 
goli would have tu be aborted After making the most ample allowances 
for the additional gold which would be required in consequence of the increase 
in wealth and population, he thongnt thet during the next ten years 
not more than £60,000,000 of gold could be absorved by Europe without 
a depreciation in its value. He thought that Mr. Cobden and M. 
Chevalier were wrong in +upporing that commercial panics would be more 
frequent if there was ari in the prices of commodities It was, however, 
difficult to exageerare the many serious consequences which would result 
from a deprecia ion in the value of gold, for if unis oepreciation amounted to 
40 per cent, every fixed money income would be virtually diminished 40 per 
cent. He therefore thought it would be prudent, as far as possible, to avoid 
making future mnonetary provi-ions, which involved the continuance of fixed 
money payments. It should be remerr bered that a depreciation in the value 
of gold was always liable to be more or less counteracted, because, aa the value 
of gold decreased, the profits of gold-mining would also dimin sh, and this 
would exert a tendency to lessen the supply. However, this counteracting 
force is not so efficient as it might be imagined ; gold-mining is not a steady 


profit realised as he is by the prospect of successful “ fiods.” 


Mr. Fawcett concluded his paper by explaining the effect which 
a gold discovery exerted on the development of a young colony such 
The progress of ‘Kestrelis had been stimulated by the 

gold discoveries, not because gold-digging is a peculiarly profitable 
industry, but because no other circumstances act so powerfully in 
immediately attracting a large sapply of labour, much of which 


| gradually beoormes draughted into other employments. 


A‘ the meeting of the general cominittee on Monday, the question 
was discussed where the meeting sheuld be held next year. 
Nottingham, Dundee, and Bath put in their claim for a visit; but 
the council, by a large majority, decided in favour of Bath, At the 
came meeting Sir Charles Lyell was elected president for next year. 


ROYAL NATIONAL Li . OAT INSTITUTION.—On Thursday a meeting f 
this institution was helt ac ite inuse, John-street, Adelphi—-Captain Sir 
Edward Perroct, Bart., V.P., in the chair. Kewards amounting to £11 10= 
were voted to the crews «f the Newhaven and Aberdovey life-boats of the 
society tor rescuing the crews of five men of the schooner Cestrian, of Chester. 
and ix men of the barq.e William Bromham, of Gloucester. Rewards to 
the amount of £11 10a, were likewise granted to the crews of the institution + 
life-boata stationed at the Lizard (Cornwall) and Walmer (Kent) for going 
off, in reply to signals of distress, to the rescue of shipwrecked crews, bu 
when their services were bot afterwards required. Various other rewar’« 
were voted to the crews of -!.ore-boats for saving the lives of sixteen perso: 
on different parta of the cyvst, It was reported that the institution hal 
daring the past month receiv: d alevacy of £200 from the late William Carric, 
| Keg , banker, of Cornhill; and one of £189 from the late Mr, John Jolly, farmer, 
| of Enstone, Oxford; and that £50 had also been received by the society from 
tne relatives of the late Mrs. Thornton. ‘The institution has just sent large 
life- boats to Hastings and to Biakeney (on the Norfolk coast), in lieu of the 
forwer bouts at those places, which were deemed too small for the localities 
Mr. Morrall, a member of the Society of Friends, and residing at Matlock, in: 
| Derbyshire, was making strenuous exertions to raise the cost of lite-boats 
from persons havieg the same -nrnaine. The operations of the in-titution 
exud over the whole coasts of the Bricish Isles, and, by it. =)stem of 
rewards, it encoureges every neans, either by lite-boats or olherwi-e, to rave 
lite from sbipwreck. Thus about £1900 a year ace granted by it as rewards 
for saving life from wrecks, besides a considerable number of silver medal», 
votes on vellam, &«. Various payments on different life-boat establishment 
were ordered to be made, and the procedings terminated. 
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THE BURNING OF C 


Tus case, which has excited a great deal ot 
interest, and which will now fall to be added to 
the list of celebratcd ceuses, was brought to a 
conclusion on Suturday last, when the jury found 
a verdict for the plaintll, Mr. Woolley. We now 
continue the report of the trial begun by us last 


week :— 

Thomas Crozier deposed that he was butler to Mr 
Woolley, and assisted him in all his business transactions 
and also worked with him in superintending and assisting 
in the decorations of Campden House, He gave a similar 
account of the fire to that contained in the ev. dence of the 
plaintiff, and likewise decidedly denied having in any way 
beun accessory to setting the house on fire, remarking that 
he “should have been very sorry to do such a thing.” 

Mr. E M. Clifton and Mr. Major Hawkins, architects, 
said they knew the house, and were of opinion that it 
could not have been rebuilt for less than £12,500. Several 
witnesses were next examined as to the value of the 
contents of the house, with the view of showing, in 
conjunction with the evidence of the two archiiccts above 
named, that Mr. Woolley was not over insured, and there- 
fore had no motive for destroying the property. 

Mr. Lush then procesded to addres: the jury for the 
defendant. Having commented on the evidence for the 
plaintiil, and stated the nature of the evidence he should 
bring forward for the defence, he raid he would refer to 
the circumstances in which Mr. Woolley was at the time 
of the fire. He should prove that, in atdition to the 
mortgage to his sister, he had executed a bill of sale upon 
the whole of the property that was in Campden House, 
and it was admitted that the quantity of furniture 
had been considerably diminished, and yet he had gone 
on increasing his insurances, and had become liable 
to pay still heavier premiums, What, then, was 
his position at the time the fire occurred? He 
was undoubtedly a man who originally was not pos- 
sessed of any means avhatever; but he bad fortunately 
married a lady who possessed very considerable property. 
He wished them to understand distinctly that he did not 
deny for a moment that he had gone to great expense in 
the * fittings,” as they were termed, of Campden House, 
He would admit al-o that he had squandered away the 
whole of his wife's fortune in this manner They should 
recolk.ct that he had no revenve of his own to support 
his expenses with, and that when his fortune was ex- 
pended he bad no means whatever of supporting his 
establishment, and it was admitted that he had for a 
considerable time been dependent upon the income of 
Miss Coape, bis wife's sister, a considerable portion of whose 
fortune he had also squandered away in the same manner. 
The plaintiff had spent a Jarge fortune in fitting- 
up a grand place like this; he was talked about by 
everbody, and was supposed to be enormously rich ; but, 
in point of fact, he had been living on his capital, and had 
spent the whole of it,and at the time this occurrence took 
place was really unable any longer to keep up that ap- 

rarce he had so long sustained. It was necessary for 
im to remind them that many men in similar circum- 
stances had destroyed themselves rather than let their real 
position be known to the world, and who could not bear 
the humiliation of publishing their condition to the high 
and grand people with whom they had been in the habit 
of associuting ; and this was the suggestion he had to 
submit to them to account for the probability of the com- 
mission of this act. Upon the subject of motive, however, 
he would remind them that he was not called upon to 
show any motive ; and if he satistied them by reasonable 
evidence that Mr. Woolley had wilfully set fire to this 
house (and no one else could have done it), if the fire was 
wilful, it was their duty to say so by their verdict. 

Mr. Joseph Temple. who was examined for the 
defendants, s:id—‘'I first became acquainted with Mr, 
Woolley in 1847, and I have worked for him from that 
time down to the fire at Campden House. I was 
employed very extensively, and latterly I had apart- 
ments in Campden House, and tock charge of it while 
Mr. Woolley was away. I remember Colonel Waugh 
living at Campden House in 1855, I was at the house 
frequently in Noven.ber, 1861, and on the same night the 
family leit for Brighton I and my wife and son went to 
live there. Mr. Woolley came to Campden House with 
Crozier ubout three weeks before the fire. During the 
interval they were mostly employed in varnishing and 
covering up the pictures and the carving. The fur- 
niture was generally covered up, but not the carving 
on the walls. I never saw that covered up in the 
same way before, Mr. Woolley and Crozier seemed 
to be on very friendty terms, and they frequently 
took their meals together in the housekeeper’s room 
and the library, and 1 have seen them walking arm-in-arm 
together in the streets near the house, both by day and 
night. Mr. Woolley’s sight was defective. The cloth 
was nailed to the top of the room, and hung loosely down 
to the floor. ‘Ihis was done in the hall. the ante-room, 
and the staircase. The banging of the cloth commenced 
immediately after the return of Mr. Woolley and Crozier 
from Biighton. 1 understood from Mr. Woolley tbat the 
otject cf banging up the cloth was to keep the dirt from 
the pictures end the carving. On the day before the fire 
there were no curtains to the dining-room windows, but 
on the night of the fire 1 observed some tapeetry over 
the dining-room windows and rome drugeet over the 
hall windows. This must have been put up on 
the Saturday, and when I saw it it was looped up a 
little on one side, and but for this every particle 
of light would have been excluded. I saw Mr. Woolley 
put up some of the drugget and calico over the pictures, 
but I did not see him put anything up at the windows. 
On the Friday before the fire 1 was in the library, and I 
observed a number of books on the table and floor, 
standing on their ends, open. 1 also noticed on the stair- 
case that paper was thrown loosely over some of the 
carving, and a quantity of paper was placed loosely in the 
middle of one of the rooms, It was the ordinary paper 
used for papering rooms.’ Baron Bramwell asked the 
witness whether paper of this description burned freely ? 
Tho witness said it did. The jary said their experiences 
led them to form a different opinion, The witness raid this 
poper was very thin aud commen paper, with very litle 
colour in it, and it would burn freely, He tben continued— 
“I believe there were not more than five or six pieces ; at 
least 1 did not see any more. There may have been as 
many as forty. I went to bed on the night of the fire 
about a quarter to eleven o'clock. I had previously been 
into the greeuroom and the housekeeper’s room. 1 took a 
ledger, in which I had been writing, from the greenroom 
to the housekee}er's room, and locked it upin a cupboard. 
1 had been writing in fhe greenroom unt! about half an 
hour before I went to bed. I had been indulging in 
sausages for my supper. The sausages were not cooked in 
the bouse. Crozier came into the room while I and my 
wife were having our supper. There was nothing but 
dying embers in the grate when we left the greenroom, 
and we went up the best staircase, and met Mr. Woolley 
and Crozier, who appeared to be coming from the bed- 
room floor, I suid to Mr. Woolley, ‘ Good-night, 
Sir!” When Crozier came into the greenroom he 
asked for wood, and said that Mr. Woolley’s fire 
was nearly out, and that he wanted the wood, because 
Mr. Woolley was going to sit up to work, and he at the 
same time said he thought Mr. Woolley was taking leave 
of his senses, When I went to bed everything appeared to 
be perfectly safe. I was awoke by the noise of crackling of 
fire, and when I got up I found that the bouee was in flames, 
1 called out to my wife and eon, and told them to fo'low me, 
and I then went towards the grand staircase. The place was 
full of smoke and fire, and when I got a short distance I 
heard my wifesay sbecould not come any farther,and I beard 
acrash,and I saw wy wife fal), asI thought, into the flames, 
1 was about to go towards them, but found the smoke and fire 
prevented me, and I then recollected that there was @ 
door near, by which 1 might get npon the leads. 1 
crawled on my hands and knecs to this door, and, #fter ® 
good deal of difficnity, succeeded in opening it, oud in 
doing so my hands were severely burned. 1 had to pass 
Mr. Woolley’s room, and there was no #ppcarance of « fire 
in it at this time.’ A joror inquired of the witness 
whether be saw Mr, Woolley, or whether be a’ tem) ted to 
give any alarm to him’ He replied that he did not— 
he was in great suffering, and very much Lewildered. 
The juror remarked that, notwithstanding, he still 
Tepresented that he bad looked into the room, and 


had ascertained that there was no fire there. The | 
witness said this was the fact, but he could give, 
no explanation why he had not called out to Mr. | 
Woolley. He then proceeded to state that, baving got | 
upon the leads, he succeeded in making his way into the | 
house of Mr. Egg, and shortly afterwards he found that 

nis wife had jumped out of the window and had been 

taken to Mrs. Stevens's, and that his son was also there. 

He said his attention was first called to the subject of the 

fire about six weeks afterwards, when Mr. Randall, the 

solicitor to the Sun Fire Office, called upon him and 

showed him a statement of the articles that were repre- 

sented to have been destroyed in the fire. The witness 

was then examined at very considerable length with 

reference to the different items contained in the claim, 

and it will be sufficient to state that the effect of his evi- 

dence was to show that a great many of the articles that 
were claimed for were not in the house at all, and that, 
with regard to others for which large sums were claimed, 
they were comparatively of insignificant value. He also 
said that, during the whole time he was making his escape 
from the house in the way he had described, he heard no 
shrieking or crying for assistance, and the first thing he 

remembered bearing was the sound of the policeman’s 
rattle, This witness was then cross-examined very severely 
by Mr. Bovill, In answer to the various questions put to 
bim, he said that the list or statement he referred to 
might have contained altogether as many as a thousand 
items. Mr. Randall, the solicitor to the Sun Fire Office, 
when he called npon him, showed him the list, and he 
looked over it with him for about two hours and a balf, 
and he gave him all the information he could, and he took 
the list away with him. Mr. Teesdale, the plaintiff's 
solicitor, called upon him after Mr. Randall, and he also 
showed him a list, and he had some conversation with him 
respecting it. He informed Mr. Randall that Mr, Teesdale 
had called upon him; but he did not tell Mr. Teesdale 
anything about Mr. Randall having been there. Mr. Bovill 
asked the witness how it happened that he should have 
informed Mr. Randall that Mr. Teesdale had called 
upon him, and had not informed Mr. Teesdale of 
Mr. Randall baving done eo? The witness appeared 
confused, and hesitated, and it was some time before 
he gave an answer. He then said that he could not 
tell why he did not say so to Mr. Teesdale. Baron 
Bramwell told him it was no use detaining the Court in 
that manner. Everybody could see what his reason was, 
and he had better avow it. He thought, no doubt, that 
he was to act in the interest of one sive only. The witness 
then admitted that this was the reason. He further ad- 
mitted that some of the articles he represented not to have 
been in the house might possibly have been there, and he 
said that the transactions referred to a period of eighteen 
months back, and bis recollection, consequently, could not 
be expected to be perfect. He might have saia that he be- 
lieved the fire broke out in the theatre. They did have 
sausages for supper, but they were cooked at Mrs. Temple's 
sister's. There was a fire in the room, but it was very 
low. In the drawing-room the beam was under 
the grate, and there had been a large wood fire 
on fire-dogs on the hearth, and this he believed was 
the origin cf the disaster. He alwas had a decided 
opinion as to the origin of the fire, but he had never 
mentioned this opinion till the present time. A similar 
fire took place on another occasion, but it was discovered 
and put out before any mischief was done. But for the 
discovery the house, in all probability, would bave been 
burned down, but it would have taken a good deal of time 
first. He told the Sun Fire-office of these fires. One of 
the beams had evidently been smouldering for more than 
an hour at the time it was discovered to be on fire. The 
beam that ignited in the drawing-room was cut away 
after the fire, so that no danger remained from that 
source, and the other was cased over with brick and 
cement. These fires took place in 1852, and there was no 
fire afterwards until the one in question. 

Mrs. Temple was then examined, and gave similar testi- 
mony to her husband’s. When the fire broke out she was 
aroused by her husband, who told her to followhim. She 
went to an adjoining room and snatched her son from the 
bed, and attempted to follow her busband, but could not, 
as a portion of the flooring gave way. She then made her 
way to another bedroom, and on looking out of the 
window she saw Mr. Woolley and Crozier walking leisurely 
about with their arms folded. He looked up at the 
window, and said to her, “Dont jump down, Mrs. 
Temple.” She was quite sure she heard no screaming or 
cries of “* Murder!" or “ Fire!" After a short del«y, she 
thought about five minutes, witness jumped to the gronnd. 
She could not stay any longer. There were flames in the 
room, and her hair was scorched, When she fell Mr. 
Woolley took her in bis arms and laid ber down on the 
wet grass, and the remained there for a quarter of an 
hour, when a policeman came and took her to Mrs. 
Stevens's. While she was on the ground she heard Mr. 
Woolley call out. 

Several police officers and other persons were then 
examined with a view to showing that no alarm had been 
given by Mr. Woolley or Crozier, and that the house 
burned down with extraordinary rapidity—a rapidity, as 
was insinuated, too grewt to be natural. 

Mr. Ellis, a plumber and glazier, living at Kensington, 
deposed that, about twen'y minutes to two o'clock on the 
morning of the fire, he was in Sh+ffleld-place, near 
Cempden House, when he met Mr. Woolley and Mr. 
Crezier walking together towards home. The witness 
wave a very confused account as to the precise spot where 
he reprereoted th»t he met the plaintiff and Crozier, but 
he said he was positive they were the persons he saw at 
the time he mentioned. He said, however, that what he 
meant to convey was that they were ahead of him, and he 
could not eee them until they turned round, 

The evidence of this wituess was positively denied by 
both Mr. Woolley and Crozier, who said they were in bed 
by « little after eleven, and did not get up again till nearly 
four o'clock, when they were aroused by the fire. 

Mr. Randall, the solicitor to the defendant, was then 
called to prove that in 1856 Mr. Woolley executed the bill 
of sale upon the whole of the furniture in Campden 
Houre to Mr. Edmund Robins, to secure a loan of £1000. 
Hie also proved that a second bill of sale was executed to 
Miss Coape in 1850, to secure the sum of £8000; and he 
stated that be had examined the schedule of the furniture 
attached to the two bills of sale, and the one executed in 
1859 did not contein so many items as the one of 1856. 

Mr. Gwynn, cabinetmaker, proved that, in 1858, while 
Colonel Waugh was occupying Campden Honee, he, by 
his orders, made fifty packing-cases for him, and he eaw 
them filled with antique articles of furniture, paintings, 
and other things of that description. Mr. Woolley came 
in while the packing was going on, and he ordered it to 
be stopped, and said that Colonel Waugh had no right to 
remove the property. On the following day, however, he 
received a letter from him authorising the property to be 
removed, and the whole of the cases were taken to 
Branksea to Colonel Waugh’s residence. Among the 
property that was removed were two crimson and gilt 
sofas, and these same sofas he knew were afterwards told 
under Colonel Waugh’s bankruptcy, [These sofas were 
the articles particularly alluded to by the witness Temple 
in his evidence as not being in Campden House at the 
time = fire, although they were claimed for by the 

laintiff. 

. Rebutting evidence having been led on the part of the 
plaintiff, connsel addressed the jury, und the learned 
Judge summed up; after which the jury almost instantly 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff for the sum claimed, with 
interest. This verdict will rule all the other claims, and 
Mr. Woolley will thus recover the full amount of his 
insurances, with interest and costs, 


LAW AND CRIME. 


As will be eeen from our report in another column, 
the trial arising out of the burning of Campden 
Flouse has terminated in a verdict for the plaintiff. 
Such a result, was confidently predicted trom the 
close of the plaintifl’s case by that portion of the 
public which does not wait to hear both sides of 
astory. In this particular case the event happens 
not to have falsitied anticipation. The case for 
the defence appeared of the sballowest, except 
that it might have certainly justified enspicion 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
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in the absence of opposing evidence The remov. 1 
of furniture, the departure of the fainily, the 
varnishing of the walls, the covering of goods 
with paper, the strewing the floor with opened 
Ooxs, the fancy prices set upon some of 
the destroyed urticles, the curiously - incorrect 
account of the fire delivered by the plaintiff to 
a local journal, certainly bore, when taken in 
conjunction, an aspect which might seem to 
render justifiable at least a demand for explana- 
tion. The defondants have been censured by the 
almost unanimous yoice of the press for insisting 
that such an explanation should be given in the 
form of evidence before a competent tribunal, It 
18 even intimated in more than one quarter that 
the proper proceeding would have been before a 
criminal court, and that it was a kind of evasion 
of responsibility, if not something in the way of 
compounding felony, to try the question of arson as 
a merely civil matter. Now, with respect to this, 
it should not be forgotten that had Mr. Woolley, the 
defendant, been indicted, as suggested, he would have 
been deprived of the privilege of giving evidence for 
himselt. Besides, it happens that his own evidence 
and the explanations which he, and perhaps no one 
else, could give upon oath, have been the most im- 
portant points in the case. He had the right to begin, 
and he did so with scarcely the shadow of an 
imputation, In a criminal court the accusation 
would have preceded the attempted defence. As 
it is, the defendants will have to bear the costs on 
both sides - surely a suflicient punishment for con- 
testing acclaim. But, had they given the defendant 
into custody, it would have been at the penl of 
heavy damages for false imprisonment as a com- 
pensation for the degradation, pain, and anxiety 
inflicted upon the prisoner. Their case certainly 


— dismally, But it is not altogether 
Uncommon matter of legal experience, 
especially in cases in which criminal ‘expalations 


are conveyed, that witnesses examined by the 
attorneys for one party are liberal in statements 
which they afterwards either neglect or decline to 
make upon oath, or which will not bear severe and 
acute cross-examination and unexpected contra- 
diction, especially when, as here, the opposing 
evidence comes first, and the witness thus receives 
warning. We by no means hold with the opinion 
generally expressed that insurance cflices ought not 
to look closely into matters of dubious fires. 
On the contrary, we agree with the declara- 
tion of no less a personage than Chief Justice 
Cockburn that it is the duty of the company 
to its shareholders and to the public to take 
care that, in cases of reasonable doubt, the 
causes of fire should be investigated in the ordinary 
course of law. If such reasonable doubt existed in 
the present instance the oflice was perfectly justilied 
in its merciful course of bringing the matter to trial. 
Had the money been paid without such trial, Mr. 
Woolley would have fuiled to gain that honourable 
acquittal which he now receives from the jury and 
from the whole of the public. Had no such doubt 
existed (however weak or assailable its foundation), 
it is hard to believe that such an office as the Sun 
would have gone the length of resisting payment of 


a pois 

eaving the case and its merits, the manner in 
which Baron Bramwell presided over the trial is 
worthy of notice. Every now and then, upon occa- 
sion, his Lordship displayed, in a terse sentence, a 
clear common-sense insight of the matter in hand 
which tended materially to relieve the difficulties 
of the jury. Thus, for instance, when a witness 
hesitated to answer on cross-examination a series of 
questions as to why he had not been so candid in 
his disclosures to one side as to the other, Baron 
Bramwell suggested that the witness had desired 
to favour one of the parties, which the witness, 
thus suddenly challenged, admitted at once, thus 
making a confession which a long train of indirect 
questioning would probably only have left as a 
matter of doubtful implication. 

Charles Smith, a sailor, had a bad time of it 
recently at the German Flag public-house, in 
Ratclitt-highway. On the 6th of August he was at 
that abode of maritime delight, and there was a 
dance, which termmated in a row. Smith was 
stabbed by « seaman named Wilson, then struck 
and kicked by another named Hogeland. Then 
he prudently set about leaving the place, when, 
according to his own evidence and that of other 
witnesses, the waiter knocked him on the head with 
a slung shot (a leaden ball attached to a handle of 
indiarubber), the Jandlady struck him with « bottle, 
and the landlord with an iron bar. The two men 
Wilson and Hogeland were tried at the Middlesex 
Sessions fur the assault, when Wilson was con- 
victed and sentenced, and Hogeland acquitted. It 
appeared that the doings of the waiter, the land- 
lord and the landlady bad been deposed to before 
the committing magistrate, who nevertheless had 
not thought fit to call for their attendance as wit- 
nesses or defendants. The Assistant Judge 1e- 
marked upon this circumstance, and the attention 
of the police was directed to the “ German Flag.’’ 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

Tue amoant of busine.» doing in the Conerl Market this week 
has been very moderate ; nevertheless, as the stock uf oullion ia the 
Bank of Kngiand omtinues to increase, and ws the imports of the 
precious met. is have ben ona fair avernge rcale, prices have been 
Well supported >On ncl4, for Menev, have reatived 93) # : Dita, 
for Account, 93}, Revusd a New Three mr Cents, 34), New 
Two-and-a-Helt pr Cent, 77; the Five per Cente, 107; Log 
Aniuites, 154; Rxebequer Bills, le dis. to ts. prem. ‘The next ie<ue 
of the Unfunced Debt will bear interest at the rate uf 42 15s, per 
it per eneum, 
“indian fecurities have change’t hands rteadiiy, at fall quota- 
:> India Fire pe 


L 
She en ot money ¢ 
rather uate. ‘he demand for aco numedation ts rlead), of tue 


annexed rates for the boet commercial biiis :— 
Thirty Days’ Bills 

Sixty Ioaye 
Three Movths 

Four Months = «+ 

Sur Movths . 
‘The American as well as 


uu try. 
faces 6 Voreign Securities has ruled firm. 


Greek, 


364; Dito, Coupoos, ing. Egyptian Seven 
yer Unnta, 88; Orch, Tf Teaue, 100g 6 Gs¥ ; Mexican 


Thee por Conte, 
Old Five per Cente, 94; 
per Cents, SDs Bypauieh Parsive, 
‘Turkier Old sex por Cet, 946) 
tss¥, 70g; Ditto, Four per Cents, jug ex oiwy per 
Conte, 64; Durch Two-spe-a-Lialt per Cents, 64]; Dutch Four 
e Cents, 714 
Lit-St Berk Shares have Leen in fair average request, #t 
aah noeteaiens. ‘Alliacce have sold at 36]; Bank et Ky: pt, 2745 
Kank of Wees, 3 5 Chartered ot India, Avetraiva, eG Cheba, 
Bogleb, Scoturh, and gostralion O) artered, 2), lany tal 
wan, 1h; Le ndow and Kreztoan, 3); London and teumty, 
Seinds, cunj+>, mud Delbi,/§ , Unive ot Australia, 514; aud Un 


ot Loader, +}. 
, i ser riti's have ruled firm, Canada Six per 
Colonial Guvernment Secu NEN Oe earsan Came 811% 


Contes bave Leen du “ . 
Mauritius Six per Centr, end Victotia Sx per 
Cents, 1h 4). 
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METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 
Conn Excutasce.—A full averege supply of English wheat, in 


excellent condition, been ow offer this week. For all hinds the 
demand hee ruled steady, and the quotations have been well sup 
portvd. ‘Lhe show of foreign wheat has continued extensive. Good 
and fine samples Lave commanded rather more attention, at late 
tates, Ucherwise, the trede bas ruled heavy. Floating cargues of 
grain have moved off slowly, at previous quotations, both knglt+h 
end foreign barley, though tn short supply, has met a dull inquiry 
at late rates. No change has taken place jn the value of any kiad 
of malt, the receipts of which bave elightly increased. Goou sound 
oats bave realived full prices; but heated samples have ruled Leavy. 
» Peas, and flour have maintained their previous valae. 

Excise Curnxscy,— Wheat, Kasex and Kent, red, new, 398. to 
44s.; ditto, white, new, 404. to 44a. grinding barley, 26a, to 278.; 
dintilling ditto, Th Wo S4s.; malting ditto, 24. to dn; rye, Jia, to 
37m; malt, 50s. vo 6a, ; feed onta, 1X6. to Za. ; potato ditto, ts, to 
27%; Cick beans, 30s, Lo 324; grey peas, 25a, to Soa; white ditto, 
37. to 3", per quarter Town-made tour, 374. to 43s, ; country 
marks, 205, to 22s. town houreholda, 3ua. to 32a, per 280 Ib, 

Caririg — demana for exch kind of stock has been in a elug- 
eras ed re tollows ~Becf, from me A to 44. 104. , mutton, 3a od, 

4 i +; lamb, Ss to Ge; veal, 36 6d. to da Bd, 5 * 
be 4a. od. per 8 1b, to sink the offal, et ne eS 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.~ The trode, geverally, mav be 
considered siendy, at our quotations —ieef, from 3°. to 4a ody 
mutton, da 4a w ds. Gd. ; bau 1; Veal, Sa Ad, 
bo fa. 6d. ; and pork. Se. td. to 4s Gd. per Sib by the Carcanm 

iea.-There is a far averege business doing in moet kinds of tea, 
@ full quotations, 

ScGak.—The demand for mort raw qualities iasteady, at previvus 
quotations, Kefinea goods ire firm, at 45% per cw, The swok 
amounts to 113,275 tons, against 64.13) tone last 5 ear, 

Corres —Plavwtion hinds command full prices; but inferior 
ee grea dull inquiry, Stock, 10,40 tons, agaliet 11,002 tons 
ry 

Kice.—The market is firm, at full currencies. Stock, 41,926 tonr, 
— O08 = de sil kinds c# 

"OV Is1OSS.—Nearly all kinds of butter are in good request, at 
full price, The bet Duteb is worth |g, per owt. Baton wells 
steadily, on former terme, Hams, lard, ac., move off freey, at 
late currencies. 

Tatow.—The market is +till very inactive. P.YC, on the 
Bpot, 426, to 428, Jd , and for delivery duriog the last three montha, 
44s. to 418, 3d. per ow. Stook, 41,622 carks, against 35,335 diito last 
yrar. Rough fut, %. i 4d. per 81b. 

OLLs,— Linseed oil is selling at 44*. 34,; Rape, £43 to £16 ; olive, 
£52 W £60 ; coc anut, £45 vo £47 10e,, and flue palm, £35 1¢s. to 
£96, Feench turpentine is offering at 634, per owt, 

orikirs.—Kum rells s owly, at ls. 6d. per gallon for Proof Lee- 
waron, and Is 5d for hast India, Brandy is quoted at from 3a. to 
Jie, 4d.; Hamoro’ spirit, le. 5d, to le, 6d.; Knglish ditto, grain, 
Ie, Sd. to Is, 10d; isto, riow, In dd. to Ie, Sd; and Epglish gin, 
for export. proof, 2s. 9a. to 3a per gallon, 

HAY AND STrAW.—Meadow hay, 43 to £4 10a; clover, £4 to 
#6; and straw, £1 Ss, to #1 lO, per load, 

Coars.— test house coals, i7s. 3a. to 188.; seconds, Ie, Sd. to 
Ge. Wd. Martiey’s, los, to .da, 9d; and mauafacturers’, 138, to | ds, 


per ton. 

Hors,— Picking hae become pretty general, but the produce is a 
very moderate ene, Several parcels of new have sold at from |264, 
to lotm per ton, 

Woot —The market is firm, and prices are well supported. 

Poratots —The supplies are eeasonabiy goud, aud the trade is 
tteady, at from 6s, to 1)0s. per ton. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
Frivay, Avo. 24, 
BANKRUPTS —G. P. MOOBKE, Lawn-terrace, Blackheath, cer- 
penuer.— if. WAKID, Laurence Pountney-lane, City, merchant.— 
J. FIELDER, Norbiton, Surrey, gardener and nurseryman —F, 
HIGGINSON, Hampstead, retired Commander in the Koyai Navy. — 
S SHAKP, Kuston-rquare, schoolmaster,-T, DELF, Henrietta- 
siree., Covent-garden, bookseller and publisher.—E. WEAVE, 
Kegent-street, tailor. — T. JARVIS, Barl’s-court, Kesatiegion == 
J, GILBRRT, Fitzroy-equare, procure-dealor.—T. HEATLEY, eo., 
‘TLurpayeto-lane, Farringdon-sureet, carpenter and builder, — ©. 
OCULBUKN, Westbourne Park Villas-mev.s, Paddington, 
proprietor, —C, HASLAM, Braintree, Kesex, grocer. —S. 5. 
MICKLEBURGH, Kingston, Surrey, common brewer. — (i, 
PERKINS, Kidderminster, schoolmaster.—A. T, BIST, Orchard- 
street, Ball's-poud, grocer —J. GRUNOWSKY, Sewardstone-road, 
Victoria Park, waterproof cloth: and geivter mavufacturer — 
G, WEST, South Wharf-road, spgwn, carman,— J, H, 
SAUD DBRS, Cresrent-piace, Burton-crescent, commission agent.— 
T. HEATHERUBY, Werton-mre-t, Pentonville—J. BKOUKER, 
Cbarles-street, Brandon-street, Walworth, corndealer.— A. STEELE, 
Litule Mritain, boot and shoe maker — M. FITZGEKALD, Kivg’s- 
rom', Chelsea, oi] and colour man—E H. NOLAN, Kensingwn, 
author. H.W. JACKSON, Skivner-street, Snow-bill, tobaccooust,— 
S. SULTON, Upper Para-place, juare, coffe keeper. 
‘rT. WILLIAMS, Pentyrch, @ amorganshire, builder,— fr, MLLBUY, 
Kverton, Lancashire, Cag eat gs ELY, Altrincham,Cherhire, 
saddier,—J, MASSEY, eid, Cheshire, musiceiler.—W. W. 
MUBKAY, Darl-ngton, wholesale and retail dealer in bardware.—T. 
BANKS, Shap, Westmorland, provision dealer.—K. Bb. KEITLE, 
Spitiegate, Lincolnshire, plumber —S8. OSKBUKNE, Alfred-terrace, 
Baysw ver, avd Silver-street, Cheapside, stay aud crinoline manu- 
factwer.— H. EL’ HEEB, Ockenden-road, I+lington, 4) tra- 
velur.— RK. K.GKANT, Cottage-grove, Newington. —H. M*NULTY, 
Dea> al-lawe, Suow-bill, master warner. F, HETHERINGTON, 
Olid Fi b-etreet, commission agent. — W. A. KOHKS, Star-trest, 
Shacwell, publican,—B, MARA, Cambridge, desler in harawara — 
J. LAMB, Liverpeol, .— A. BLACKWOUD, Everton, 
jewe! cabinet and leacher case maker,—W. POLLITT, Hulme, Man- 
chester. T. POLLLLT, Hulme, Mancbester —C. FOW LS LON, Weat 
Meliou. Yorkshire, tailor.—T, HOWDEN, Sheffield, seale-presser.— 
& HILL, Bowling, Yorkebire, buteber,—F. UC. FRANCIS, Saint 
Thomas, Giemerganshirr, maser mariner.—HB, A. GREETHAM, 
Landyo:t, Hants, rapher —J. BRYANT, Dies, Norfolk, taslor. 
MAKY GUNSTUN PRICK, Bratton, Wuv hue, facmer ane cealer in 
thee. —W. THOMAS, Trovdyrbiw, Giamorganshire, postmaster. 
J. WINGROVS, Peterborough, fisbmonger.—J HUBLAKD, Foles- 
pill, Warwickehire, brickmaker—M. HEAVEN, Shiresanpten, 
| Gloucestershire, maa-o% and builder —S, LLUY D, Birmi ax har, brane 
caster. GU, HARKIS, Bridg water, Suinerretshire. butcher.— BK. TY E, 
Ppalding, clocs and wateo maker.—J. VAV LBS, Biaina, Moumo uth 
shire, lonkeeper.—J. SHIfPaM, Nottingham, yr engrocer —G. 
KHODBS, Uikeston, Derbyshire, colliery egeut.—tt. YATE, sheffield, 
juiver and builder. -- 8 SAW TELL, Si fheid, comb mauuiacturer.— 
U. KAMMEKGK, Satherlaca-street, Pimlico, werechant—M BURT, 
Wray's terrace, Ulu Kethoal-green-road, grocer ana cheecmonger. 
W. SALMON, Kettlesden, bussex, wer—b, © ALFLATT, 
Malveru Liat, Worcestershire, archinet—J. and I, BY ESUN, 
Dudley, coke and breeze manulacturera.—J. J ACKSUN, Wednesbury, 
Staifurashire, grooer.—F. Lea birmingham —S. HILL, jun., 
Totnes, Devonshire, grocer,—ALICIA ANN CAKTER, Clitton, 
Bristol, milliner apd Oressmaker.— B. and B.C. CULEMAN, Latcham 
Weds ore, Somerretebire, wiloras — KR WILLAAMS, Presteign, 
hha porsbire, tellor, draper, ena milliner.—T. KO Ww LAND, Dover, 
eatchmaker.—J. BROWN, Pouston-with-Feanhend, Lancashire, 
bucket manufacturer. —J, HEuGhTHOKNS, jun, New Sborehsm, 
Sussex, solpwright—G, CUKKIB, Newmarket, Camarienedion, 
trainer ot horses — JANE ALLEN, Stalybriage, Cheshire, Li 
vie uatier—J, BROCA LEY, trawey, Staflordsare, cabl: etmaser, 
S EBTHICK, F rd, Devoushire, build r.—G, UKEY, Exeter, sboe- 
maser, — W. pURGESS, Combmartin, Devonshire, masuu.— T. 
FLEE, Naphill, Buckingbawsahure, slocecutver.— WwW, STaPrLETON, 
Su Plépher®-vy-Laucceion, Cvrawa'l, binck-mita—U, Wluk», 
Welsau, Staffureshire, cabiuet lokmaker.—J. LDYSUN, Sheffiad, 
hunter. A GLLBBK, Marylebone-cund, 


Tursvar, Serr 1, 

BAKNRUPTCIRS ANNULLED.—W. HART, Pleet-street, manu- 
factuver ot patent retloting gas-ahade.—J.T.10LF KER, Holy wou- 
sireet, Westminster, couk.— A, XENOS, Threa needle - sirect, 
merchant, 

BaNKKUPTS.—J. TATTERSALL, Quern-street, Edgware-road, 
buldes.—W. H. B. WEEKS, Peternmertow. bovkssier.—K, G, 
LaTHAM, New Malden, Sarcey.—W. P. MILLEK, Winebester, 
Cerk VO On elate agent, — W. ASPINWALL, Ue evenor-street, 
bolmerer,-H, WOODEKSUN, York-atreet, Covent-_.rdea, fruit- 
ealeeman.—C. LUNG and F. W. BALFR, Mincing-lace, coioaial 
brokers. —U. P. M*KAY, De Beauvoir-rum, B ingsiaua, Upoolsterer's 
salesman.—C. WALKER, Spring-s.10c, byde Park grocer.—W. FP. 
HAMMOND, Cacey-street, Lingolu's-lon, auctions rt — vt. SOU CH, 
‘Taibut- road, Nutuung-bill, buider, — J. STANLBY, High-street, 
¥ epping, publicau —-J, LACY, Grove-terrace, Liewou g ove, undur- 
weiter. BF. BULL, Bartuu-unee -Neeaw od, Stsflua-nire, tare. 
S. BAcLEK, Worcester, plamber.—W. HAGUE, Birwinghan, agent 
for fire in«urance companies. -J. WiLKLNSUN, Birmi gham, tador, 
GU, BAKKaTT, Birmingham, electro-piaver.—W. BAY Liss, Here- 
sord, plumber. — tH. J. KANG, Swanea, nan milliner.—S. LuWAN, 
Viymouth, carrier. —L. LNGHAM, biton, Cheshire, twee 
<beewe--Inctor,—J. ADAMSON, Waxefield, maitater—J. CasTER, 


Lav ], Heensed victuailer, — ‘I. W. KsaTTs, Birmung! 
y. H. MaNTON, Birmingham.—W. LEA, Hockley, Warwuksbire, 
i \inmanT. ELTUN, Birmingham.—F. J. 8€sKbT, Birmingham, 


jourceyman plauemsker W. J, KAIN, birmingham, brewer.— w. 
MULAN, Birmingham, ekindesier.—T PBARUE, Lilogan, Corn- 
wall sinee-W. TIMMINS, King*wintord, miter —t, OUOK, 
Uhorby, Laveachire, orayer.—. W1LLLamS, Kingswinford, night 
watbipan to the Wet Midland Keilway Gompany.—J. ChUst, 
Buaten, butcher —G, WLLLLAmS, Kingswintord, tron-moulder.— 
W, COURKLNBY, Woodbury, Uevoo, Diacksmith.—E. CALNS, Wol- 
verbampton, wheelwrght.—J. JACKSON, Willenhall, keysmith.— 
FRANCES COULILON, Ltnovln, victualler,—D, BOY BK4, Boston, 
grocer, -W, KHUDES, Huuset, pear Leeds, grower — KR. KOUK, 
Leeds, corn nuiiler.—L, OWI LVIE, Workington, groc_r's uraveller — 
L. PBaScud, lion by, inukeeyer.—F. D. UA RPUUT, Newport, Mon- 
mouth>hire, acooonvant.—J, W. WHICFIBLD, By de, 
gewfiter.—K. THOMESON, Whitehaven, miiliner J, BUUTH aad 
T. WHiGLEY, Murstfield, Yorkshire, ¢ tton douelers,—W. BIKU, 
Raton, Nortolk, wheawright —s. CUUL LAS, Scarborongh, tauor, 
CU. WARWICK, Scarburvugh, painter —W. WILKING, Kastbourue, 
Deerredier. — J. LLLLL, Neweasdth-uuder-Lyma, tury anes ment. — 
W. FJ ELD, bastings, cabinetumker.— WwW. H. NIEBUUK, brigetm, 
teacuer of mule -A. W. BARR, Brighton. —J. bULDSmITH, 
Fietehing, Sustx, licensed vietuatier. —MAKY MILLS, Dewehurch 
in Rosendale, taker.—H. WOOD, Tanstell, eng aver. 

SCOTCH SEQU SsTRATIONS —R. G and A, DUNN, Muiravon- 
side, Scirlivgshare, farmers,— J, NISBETT, Glaegow, coalmaster. 
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) OYAT 
) AUTUMN SHOW, FLOWERS and FRUIT, WEDNESD. 
NEXT, at SOUTH KENSINGTON. at One o'clock. Ke 
Artillery Band at Three o'clock. A Half-a-crown. 
Bhow will be in the Southerm Arcades, ie a 
Now ready, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No, 45 (for 
One Shilling, with Li espirpags by 


SEPTEMBER), price 
John Everett Mulais, Frederick Walker, and George 
0 With an Tiustration.) 
The Small Hours st Allington | ao 1 y 
XXXVIL—An Old Man's Complaint. 
Char XX VILL — Dr, Crofts is Called Io, 
“XXXIX—Dr. Crofts is Tarned Out. 


Anti-Respectability ; 

The Opera in 1835-63. 

Oe ‘emporary Italian Poeta. 

JL w We Slept at the Chalet des Chévres. 

Act-Critteiam 7 

Kichelieu's Shabby Suit. 

Home "ty Dora Greenwell, 

oor att the Worlt. Tart 
ot the World. Hart 1. 

on Sauiru, ELpex, 


\ERNANDA, THE MAID OF ANDALUSIA ; 


Maurier, 


No. L—Giovanni Prati 
(Iustra.ed.) 


(With an Tilustration ) 
and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


‘A Romance of the Peninsular War, The New Tale in the 


FAMILY HEBALD.—London : B. Buake, 421, Strand, 
ATTLES OF ENGLAND, 
Showing the Cause, 
the © Mee Comgtied expressly for the Use of 
SAND) N, LC.P. Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street, _ 
Now ready, 
Tes ILLUSTRATED PENNY 
ALMANACK for 1864, containing 
emblematic of the Months—Numerous Engravings selected from 
the “Iitastrat-d London rere ot cage Bae ames, -— 
— — Re Even| ze 
oe nty ot etal and Tnterestin ¢ Information. The Trade 
supplied by W. M. CLarKke, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; and 
G. Vickers, Angel-court (172), Strand, London. 


Now reidy, price 104, Vol. IL, New Series, of the 


LLUSTRATED TIMES, 
‘ and gilt, conta'ning 0 
handowely bound fe chet eee ee Tune, 1983. 


bers and Supplements 
*tews for bind vg are also rupplied at 2+, each. 
x and Titlepage, | ' 
be ordered of Boone 
Lingdom. 
Unlttpeee and Lndex by post for two etampa,—OFrrick, 2, Catherine- 


street, 3 rand. 


M Usic.—SCHOOL C\TALOGUES.—all 


lers and Newsagents in any part of the 


hO WRT CUCKS and 00'S 


jhe for educati nal purpo-es, are a'lowed to 
ogee eee Baroy ari privileg: d catalogue (the 


“Green Catalogue"), wa ard teachers, containing 
spouse ‘of 2000 works, all avail ble fur schoolroom use. All 


jogues J it- free. 
Stee A ere ck ad Co., New Burlington-street, London, W. 


ALF PRICE.—All Music sent post-free at 
Foster and Sere ea crated, Ragent-etrest, w. 
HIRE, 


PDIANOFORTES for SALE or 
Pa Purchase; Le pot reget peta period, carriage-free. 
largest “on 17 of @ 
se aE ACUBY, Maker, 73, 
PDIANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 

at MOORE and MOORE'S. 1%, Riepeaste crest Within.— 

Pianos are of rare excellence, with best improvements, 
recently which effect a grand, a pure, and delightful quality 
of tone stands unrivalls Prices from Eighiwen Guineas, 
First-class pianos for hire, on easy terms of purchase Jury award. 
International Exhibition: Honourable mention “ tor good and 
cheap piance.” Carringe-free, 

KR FAMILY ARMS send Name an 
P af to CULLETON’S UBLALDIC 

3a, 6d. ; 
satuliy painct 12a, ; sent free for stamps. No charge for engraving 

crest, mutto, or address, if an order is give. fcr 

py of the best paper, om mu bost 


stamped free of charge. Coloured Mountains 
ym ie per sheet. T. Culieton, Seal Engraver, %, Cranbourn- 


street (corner of St. Martin’s-iane), W.C. ss 


ISITING CARDS,—A Card Plute engraved 

50 Beet Cards printed, fr ts. Po t-freo, 
pDING Bey each for pad ae gentleman, 4) beautiful 
embossed envelopes, maiden pame printed on flap. 136 6d, Po t-free, 
T.CULLETON Seal Engraver, 25, Crav bourn-rtreet (corner of St 


Martin's-lane), W.C aerics ss fis 
Gus EA Cas& OF = SsTATIONERY 
containing 50 quires superfine Note , 1000 Env 
Pens, Holder, and Biotier, The pu aio 


pocth DRER. Sutwoce! 
on note r. No die requird—SAUND 3 jouer, 
Hanway-ttreat, Oxford-street, Londons, W. 


i IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


OSEPH GILLOTT, M BTALLIO 
H® QUEEN, begs to inform com- 
a tata and the publi» generally that, 
8 novel spplication of, be eof his us for making 
Pens, he introduced a new series of his usef 
for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUAIITY OF MATREIAL, 
all, CHKAPNESS LN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation 
bears the inprems of the name as # guarantee of y 
and they are t up in boxes, containing one gross ig wi ae 
the tacaile of bis signature a sashes 
ieeecdecel Ds WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PEN 
hich are expesially elapted te their of t degreae 
of flexibirity end with medium. suitable for 
various of 
a of See. z 
holesale Dealers supplied orka, Graham-street, 
Birmi ham ; at 81, Jobn-streut, New York ; and 37, Gracechureb- 
street, London. 


ENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalke. 
A. W. FABER’S 
POLYGRADSE LEAD PENCILS, 
Bold by all Scationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Agente—Heintemann and Rochussen, 9, Friday-st., London, B.C. 


OTICE OF REMOVAL, — The Original 

BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK has removed from 

is, g-laue, EC, to 10, Bi te-strest Within, EC. Price 

Jn per bottle. Sold by all respectable Chemists, Stationers, Xc., io 
the United Kingdom, 


7 

Bors NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION.—The Committee earnestly appeal wo the 
pub.ib for Assistance, to enable them to meet the beavy demands 
on the Institution s 123 Life-bost Establishments. During the past 
ear 355 shipwrecked sailors have been saved by some of the 
Institution's life-boata. Contributions are received by all the 
Loudon and cvuntry bankers ; and by the Secretary. Mr, Iicbard 

Lewis, at the Lustitution, 14, John-street, Adelphi, W.C 


HORTICULTURAL socIETY’s! 


Conduct. and Tasue of bang é Battle aes 
y 


Twe've Original Designs 


ILLUSTRA 
PATTERNS FOSTSAME. Ses 


FANCY S8ILKS5, 
from 30s, to 30 


Rich Dark-col red, Pompadours, 
ich Dark-colou: ‘om 
£2 7s, 6d. 


Ne 


Self-coloured French Glaos 
in thirty-three new shades of H 
£2 15a, 6d. 


Extra Full Dress of 14 yards. 
Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, W. 


A NEW FABRIC SUITABLE FOR 


VARLY AUTUMN DRESSES, 
‘The “Genappe Cloth,” either plain or figured, in twenty 
different shades of colour, 
from | ts, 6d. to 238, 64, the Full Dress, 
Patterns frea—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
BE? ABERDEEN WINSEYS, 
in all the new tints, 


from |#« 9d. to 25s. the Full Dress, 
A very usefo) quality at 19s, 64. the Full Dress, 


Also intermediate quality manufactared, 
Patterns {reo —PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 104, Oxford-street, W - 
H E BEST GLOVES. 


Bajou's Best Paris Kid, 20. 144. per pair (free for 27 stamps), 
in all sizes and mar ts f pair : 
also in Black and every shade of oniour for Mourning, 
at the Family Mourning Warehouse, 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxfoid-street, W. 


100 PATTERNS SILKS, POST-FREE, 
All the New Coloured Silks for Sammer and Early 

Autumn, plain and figured, from | the Dress. 

At NICHOLMON'S, 50 to 52, St. Paul's-churchyard. 


10 O00 YARDS BLACK SILKS, 
’ comeing every description and width of Black 
Giacés, Gros Grains, Moire Antiques, Gros de Suez, &c., the colour 
and durabi'ity of which are guaranteed. Patterns free. 


NICHOLSON'S, 80 to 52, Sq. Paul'e-churchyard. 


I5()0) YARDS FRENCH FOULARD 
Seca, Aereageh ae” Patten gta abn wie 1020 
NICHOLSON'S, 50 to 52, St. Paul's-churchyard, 


= eae Rated Boat Poll FREE. 
New Autumn Checked Glacd«, 
270. 6d. for 12 yarda, wide width, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludyate-bill, 


-ULUMN DRESSES.—PATTELNS FREE, 
Abadcen Winceys, and other useful fabrics, 


from 12d, per yard. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, 


ABY LINKN, one third less than usual 
Fate ean of lacus sak shatemt Stocks in Landon. 
at »Y at 8, . street, City, 
saa De igners of Lofante’ Robes, Cloaks. Pelisacn, geo 
y's Suite, &o, 


| NDER LINEN FOR FAMILY USE, 
for Ladies and Children of all Ages, 
equal to best home-made work, 
and less than present bare cost of materials, &c., 
at ADLEY and CU., Manufacturers, 69, 70, Bishoprgate-strect, City, 


ARIS KID GLOVES, Ils, 9d, pair, 
Batten rt Se 9% ae for 23 stampa, Ladies’ and 
men's. BA and CKLSP, removed 19%, Regent- 
(nearly opposite Conduit-otrect). erie wr 


HIRTS,—FORD's EUREKA SHIBTS, 


PED TIMES 


each, Oak Case, containing the following ;— 
IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 
bt forward 


$116 er ar 
4 Table spoons ravy spoon o 
6 Table forks .. O| 1 Paireugartongs .. 0 3 6 
6 Desert spoons 6/3 Saltsapoons .. wo. O38 4 
6 Dessert forks 6/1 Butter knife ~ 036 
6 Tea spoons .. 0|6 Table knives eo O10 
3 Eee o 0|6 Chemecitto.. — 0 8 0 
1 Soup mF 0| Pair of meatcarvers.. 0 7 6 
1 Pair fish varvers 0| Pair of chicken carvers 0 7 6 
2 Sauce ladies .. 0| Ivory-handle stedl .. 9 3 0 
1 Mustard spoon 8 | Ok chest, no charge ooe 
Carried forward, £5 5 8 Complete -— 0600 


Ever, other sise and pattern in stock. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS fe LONDON BRLDGE FIRM), 
SILVERSMITHS ana COTLERS, 
67, and 64, KING WILLIAM 8TKEBT, LONDON BRIDGE, 
and 222, KEGENT-8STREET. 
Same prine charged at BUTH HOUSES 
as at their Manufactory, 
QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTLERY WOKKS, SHEFFIELD. 
UBSEBV8 THE ADDRESS, 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
Su MAKES Mel aren ob Bee 


tion to the superior workmanship and elegance of his 

Stock of Watches and Drawing-room Clocks, 

. 
Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches | Strong Silver Lever Watches 5 
Gentlemen's do, do, 10] Gentlemen's Gold Com 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Gold tion Balance do, .- a 40 
Boglish Lever do. -- +» 18 | Silver do, do =e. 25 
Marine , 35 guineas, 

Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astrouomical, Turret, and 
Bracket Ci of every description. An elegant assortment of 
London-made Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &c. 


Dent, 61, Strand ( €outts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 
Kachange; and at the and Marine Compass Factory, Somerset 
Wharf, Ptrand. London 


Sons s and FORKS,—KICHARD and 


JOHN SLACK, Manufacturers and Electro-platers, solicit an 
pection of their stock and prices, every artivie warranted to have 

a strong coating of pure silver over Slacks’ Nickle, The fat of 
twenty years’ wear is ample proof of its durabuisy. Table spoons 
and forks, 30s, and 38s, dozen ; dessert, 20s. and 30a ; tem, 12s, 
and 18a. Old goods replated equal to new. Orders above £2 carriage- 
free, Catalogues, with 350 Engrav pust-free, Kichard and 
Jobn Slack, 336, Strand. Established fifty years. 


ENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 


The superior fit and quality of these shirts are well known. 
Price 33¢., 394., and 48+, the balf dozen. A measure avd instruction 
for measurement sent post-free,— RB, Ford and Co., 34, Poultry, EC, 


BINOLINE,—_THKE PATENT ONDINA, 
or Waved Jupon, does away with the unsightly results of 
the ordinary hoops ; and so perfect are the wavelke bands toat a 
Lady way ascend a steep stair, han against a able, throw herself 
into an armchair, pare to her stall at the opera, or occupy « fourth 
seat in « carriege, without inconvenience w he @if or others, or 
provoking rude remarks from the observers ; thas modifyiog in au 
important degree al those peculiarities tending to certruy the 
modesty of Engl shwomen; and, lastly, it allows the drew wo fall 
into graceful folds. Price 14s, 6d., ¥1a,, aud 2*s, 6d. Illustrations 
free,—E, PHIL COTT, 37, Piccadilly, W. 


PECIAL PRIZE MEDAL for the BEST 


SEWING-MACHINE awarded to W. F. THOMAS, These, 
brated Machines are adajted for family use—will stiteh, bem, 


_ Saibes, Soll, fs. _ Prige £10 — Regent-circaa, Oxford- 
HEELEK _ and WILSON'S 


Unrivalled Priz+-Medal 
LOCK-STITCH sEWING-MACHINE, 
w 


ith 
all recent inqeorenente and additious, 


Stitching, Binding, Cording, Hemming, Felling, Gathering, 
‘ud all other household or manufacturing work, 
Bb pee pos gratia to omy eons. 
‘us! rated pectus «r+! t-{ree. 
Offices and Sulerooms, * 


139, Kegent-street, London, W. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


WALKEB'S PATENT RIDGED-EYED 

eo NEEDLES exteod the cloth, ro that the thren] may ,as 
throvgh it quickly and without the slighte:t Greg. For ease in 
threacing they surpass all others, Semple-, post-free, at ls. per 100 


of any dealer, 
H. Walker, Patentee, Alogster ; «nd 47, Greshem-stre:t, London. 
= = —. 


nay - Fi 
BEAULIFUL WAX DOLL, 24 inches 
long, with moving eyes, packed in a urat willow-work 
basxct-cracle, with rockers, curmp ete, sent (o aay part of England 
free for 5s A os, 6d, 7a, 6d., or 10s, 6d. Box of sasoried Penny Toys, 


free to railway station. t 
WHISLEY's German Fair, 2, Weestvourne-plage, W. 


Loxeox HOMGOPATHIC HOSPITAL, 
Great Ormond-street, W.C.-SUPPORT is earnestly solicited 


tor this Hospital, t» enable the Board vw afford reliet to the, nereasing 

own ber of ack poor seeking admission, Coutrivutions received at 

the Union Bank, Argyli-piace, W., and by the Houorary Secretary. 
Ra.ru Bucuan, Honorary Secre:ary. 


OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road, 
in the immediate vicinity of the Great Northern Railway 
Terminus at King’s-cross. 

Tbe Commitses earnestly solicit the ASSISTANCE of the beno- 
voleut, a the premises of this Hospital are capable of containing 
wveral hundred more beds had toe Committee the requisite funds te 
maintain them, 

Contributions are received by the Tressnrer, E4ward Masterman, 
Eq. Nicbolas-lane ; and at the Hospital from 10 tu) 5. 

STANFORD S, SMITH. See, 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


In consequence of the immediate Extension of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Kailway across Ludgate-hill, the Commiyee 
have been compelled to REMOVE their OFFICES to 100, FLERT- 
STREET, where, from this date, all commenicati- ns are to be ad- 


By Order of the Commituee, 
Henny W. Gaeen, Secretary, 


Cr ane. 


RIT 
Euston-read, Lon“en. 
Fatablished 1*78, 
THE MORISONIAN SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 
1. Tie vital principle is in the 


the otber, 
7. Prop-r vegetable paryation 
ix the oly medicinal mede for 
effwotne!ly ersdicating direase, 
| & The discovery of a veretable 
medicine isa demeersium. 
& Thix discovery was mad: hy 


2. Everything in the body is 
derived from the blood. 

3 All constitutions sre reai- 
cal) the rame, 

4 All dwenses arise from im- 
p rities of the blood, 

o Yan and dsewe have the 
tare origin, ! James Merron, the Hs geist 

6 From the istimate con-| who also prociained “the medi- 
nection subsisting between mind ' cal livemy of the rubject.” 


MORISON'S PILLS, the VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDI- 


CIN be had of all the H syina Agente throughout the world, 
fan fs, 9d., 4a, 64.; an’ faral packets, | ls. 
VEGETABLE CLEANSING POWDER. ls. 144. per box. 


ISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 


an* boy, the health of the one 
Dieu must copduce to the serenity of 


AUTION TO MOTHERS—MBS. 


y and Sons, 99, F’ street, whore 
came ang ved directions are 
inclosed with each bottle. Price 2s. 9d.—Be sure to ask for Mr. 


Jobneon’s Soothing Syrup. fi = 5 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS are a 

speedy, mild, safe, and efficieat cure for Dyspepsia, Head- 

ache, Bilious Atuacks, Fevers, Coughs. and all diseases aris: from 

«dis rrangement of the Digestive Urgans. For bundreds cares 

of cure eee the phict given with each box, Suld by all Medicine 
Venders, at Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d, 


P4sé WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, 
These Pills bave now obtained @ world: wide reputation as th: 
most effeetual remedy for Wind in the Indigestion, Bilious- 
ass, and other kindred compaints. Of all Venders, at Is. iid anc 
a. $d. ; or free by post for 14 or 33 stamps, from Pare D. Woodcock 
Chemist, Lincosn. 


FouLowa y's. PILLS ‘and OINTMENT 
bave proved th mselves to be the mort efficient antidotes to 
The Ointment must 

back. This 


ver complaints and @loassof the Kianeys 
ve well rubbed over the i gut side ond small of the 
ereatanent d ep Is dropay. 


~ OUT OB BHEUMATISM 


I 


and CLOCKS—M. F. Dent, 33, Cocks: Charing- 
cross, Watch, Gioek, and Okzgnomates Morse by | Appia! 
to her Majesty the Queen.—33, COCKSPUR- KT, iG- 
CKOSS (corner of Spring-gardena), London, & W. 


ATHS for all DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 
An extensive and complete stock. The best manfacture and 
lowest DEANE CO."3 PAMPHLET on BATHS and 
BATHING, gratis on application and post-'ree, It contains en- 
gravings, with prices, of shower, Hip, Plunging, Sponging, Nursery, 
and every decrivtion of Bath for funily use, Shower Babs of 
improved construction, Pateot Gas Baths, simple, efficient, and 
economical, etimates given for fittung-up Bathrooms, DEANE 
and CO, (the Monument), Loudon Bridge, Ketablished A Dp, 1700. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v, COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the 
Gnest Froch Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. Sd. each, at most of the respectable 
retail houses in London ; by the appointed agents in the principal 
wwns in England. or wholesale at 4, ‘Sreat Lib pooragy Cuma 
Haymarket.—Ubverve the red scal, pink label, and cork 
Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


Lge geil acon Pure PALE BRANDY, 

18s, pet gallon, is peculiarly free from acidity, and very 
superior to recent importations of Cognac. In Freuch botiles, 34s. 
oe om ; or in a case tor the cvuptry, 34-.; railway carriage patd. 
No agenta, and to be obtained only of HENRY BRSTT and Cu., 
Ola Furnival’s Dirti lery, Holborn, E.U., and 3u, Regent street, 8.W. 
Prices current free ou application. 


INE,—Cockburn’s Port, 40s, ; Sherries, 183, 
to 608, ; and Clarets. 144, 1080. To be obtained pure and 
sheap of the IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, which imports the 
choicest Wints aod cells Ww the public at reasonable prices. 
Ceilars—Marylebove Courthouse, W. 
Storrs and Uf! es—314, Oxford-street, W. 
Bar mgs Bottli g Vaulte—-15, John-street, Crutchedfriars, EC , 


ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, containing 
the digestive princi le prepared from fresh calves’ stomachs, 
combined with a rich stemach’o wine ; is a perfectly palatable form 
for admiobt-rivg this uler remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T More n and So-, 19 and 49, Southampton- 
row, Rusell-square, W.C,, in bottles at 3s. 5s,, and 10s. each. 


ij ASPBERRBY, LIMES, GINGERETTE, &c.,, 
» laspint, A tablexpoonful fora tumbler, ADAM HILL, 
2#, High Holborn, Dantzic Spruce Stores. Order by post. 


ULL BENEFIT of REDUCED DUTY 
dhoien ee Se td ahd tae High, Standard,” at ta, 0d. (lormeriy 
4s. 84,), 8 the strongest and most éelicious imported, Agents in 


every own supply it in packeta, 
City — Purseeli, 50, Corahill. Hackney—Newell, Church-st. 
Westminster-bridge-rd. (No 94). | Old Bond-street—stewart. 
Knightsbridge-green— Doughty. | Krompton— Mayers, Elin-terrace 
Boru'— Dodson, 98, Blackman-st, | Uxford-street—Simpeon (333). 
Islingtoo— Purvis, near Angel. | ey —Stewart, op. Station. 
Horniman’s Agents iu every ‘Town in the Kingdom, 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, — This 
elegant ond fragrant Oil is universally in high repute for its 
Unparallel-d succes iu promoting the growth and beautifying the 
Human Hair, Iw invaluable properties have obtained the mage 
of Royalty and the ariswera y Uiroughout Burope, and its intro- 
duction inte the pursery of Koyalty. Price 3s. 6d, 7s, 10s, od. 
(equal to four small), and 2is. per bottle Suld at 30, Hatton 


garden ; and by Chemists and fer tuners, 
*e* Ack for “ Kowlands’ Macessur Oil.” 


IMMKEL'S PERFUMED FOUNTAIN, as 

used in the Princess of Wales's Bridal Boudeir, furms au 
Glegant acjanct to the Drawing-room, and Supp: r-table, 
Price trow £1 108,—96, Strand ; and 24, Cornhill, Lenton lure for 
Bazaars and Partiee, 


NAPOLEON PRICE'S GOLDEN OiL for 
s RESTORLNG the HALRB, The fact of its being tu constant 
use in the Koyel Nersery and io the fanies of the nobility suamps 
its superior + xcellence, 3a, 6d, Se, 7s, and 10s. per bogtle, Mauu- 
factory, 158, New Bond-street, first floor. 


ESTACHIO-NUT TOILET- POWDER 


imparts to the skin a patural whiteness, youthful delicacy, 
ond softness attainable by no means, ts 6d per box. Suid 
every where,—P1 858K and LUBLN,¥ New Bond-street, London. 


AIR DEsTBOYER.—248, High Holborn. 

ALEX. ROSS'S DKPILATURY removes, with .u* effect w 

toe skin, supertiaows bair froim the face, necs, aod erie, 9s, Od., 
tent the same day ns ordered for titty tour stamps 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 
ALEX. BOSS'S CANTHARIDES ULL, which produces 
waoiskirs, stops the hair frow fallwg off ad covers bald places. 
So, Od. ; sent for 51 stampa—248, Higa Holborn, London, 


C ANCER HOSPITAL,—The Committee 

urgenly APPEAL to the vublic for enp; ort, to enadle them 
| meet the verkly expenses incurred by supplying the ge: crous 
diet, expensive medicines, ard continual nurs g required in the 
Uewimest of patients, who are suffering under 
malady which buman nature is liable, 

FUNDS are greatly NEv DED, and are received aud will be thank- 
fully acknowledged by the Treasurer, William Loaham Farrer, Esqy., 
No. 66, Lincoin's-inn-fields ; Mesare, Coutts and Co., btrand ; avd 
by the Secretary, Mr, W. J, COCKERILL, 167, Picendilly, 


Gm OF LONDON HOSPITAL FO 


DISEASES of the CHEST, Victoria Park. 
| Committes earnestly APPEAL’ for FUNDS towards the 

erection of the new wing, which ts imperatively needed, owing to 
the large atuendance ot out-patient:, aad fcr the completion of 
which » furtner sum of £ 000 is required, 

Nusuber of patiencs re ieved last week — 1222. 

Bankers— Messe. Barclay, Bevan, and Co , Lombard street. 

H. Sewe.t, Hon See, 


Offices, 6, Liverpool-street, E.C. lL. coakp P, SLATER, See. 


ite Curative Powers in Cases of Ind 


Gt is quickly relieved and cured in afew da: Dy that cele- 
oratedModicine BLAIK’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC P! They 


‘et Is, 146. and %, 9d. per box by all 


| Mm t48y CANTEENS for Officers, £8 


our Illustrated Catelogu~, contain 
estimates forwarded 


the most painful | 
| coloured Kuamelled Base for ARTIFIC/Au TERTE, 


8 a MEDICINE long highly esteemed for | 
| 


Sick Headache, 
and Aff-cuions of the Liver and Bowels, COCKLE’S | 


ervouRness, 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS cannot be wo strong'y recommended, 
having stood the test of public nion for upwards of balf # cen- 


SEPT. 5) ts63 


(JHE ROYAL INSURANCE CoMPany 
HEAD OFFICES— . 
29, Lombard-street. London, and 

Insurance Buildings. Liv q 

TOTAL INUAL REVENUR BXCKEDS 850,000, 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS IN HAND OVER £1,000,000, 
Chairman in Li —CHARLES LURNER, MP. 
Chairman in —WiLtiamt WAINWRIGHT, Eso.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORT FOR TUE YEAR jane 
The Directers of the Royal Insurance Company are , 
upon to make their accustomed periodical Report at the Meson! 


iw 
FIRE BRANCH. 


The Directors have, as ty as uni edly, at thee), 
the year, to announes, foF the first time, that ‘thy pice Prema 


a5 no 

life assurer, 

Kvidence of continued care in the telection of lives is amply 
jected. These 


If, to complete their review, the Directors now advert brie! 
the United Wisgdom. they have to announce that in Fire Busines 
ite progress haa been saccantetly sees anti Sen. that of any other 
Compacy etablished either in don or elsewhere, except w hen 
— ragey — noes 3 returns of Duty have proved 

amoun' Now Policies already reported 
al, tbe evid. nee neowlers, et sf aaa 
irectors conclude their present Report with the ex 
of an opinion that the prospects of the Royal Insurance Uoapant 
were never brighter, and of a conmquent hope, foundet on a 
gratetul remembrance of the past, that the future may unfold for 
it @ sphere of still greater magnitude, combining disti:yuishea 
commercial ruccess to the Offi.e with a 
fulness and protec: ion to the public. 
Percy M. Dove, Manager and Actuary, 
Joun B, JoUNSTON, Becretary in London 


carter uf Use 


HE METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS UF 


ART, »t 43, Queen-sqnara, Bloomsbury, for Fens e Class 
only ; Spitalfields, Crispin-street ; Finsbury, Willinm-etrees; st 
Thomas's Charter bouse, Guowell-rtreet; Motherbithe, Gratmiar 
School, D ptfo.d-1oad; S*. Mertius, Castle-rtrmet, Lopg-acre , 
Lambeth, 5. Oswnld’s-place; Hempsioad, Dispeurary Building 
Crist Church, *t. George's in-the East ; acd Sq Mary '>, Hide-plave, 
Vine nt-square, We: tauinsier. wilh r -cpen on Thursday, Occ |, 
The New ‘Lrain ng Sehvols, at South K+ neington, wil be opened on 
Uct 5. For information rexpecting Fees &c, apply at each School 
or to the Sucretary. south Kenriogtou Mus um, W. i 

By Urder of the Lords of tre Committe, of C uneil on Edveati + 


A CCIDENTS, by Koad, River, or Railway, 
in the Field, the Streets, or at Nome, nay be provided ayaiiot 
ey ening a policy of the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUK ANCE 
COMPANY, 64, ubul, London, £140,000 has been already paid 
“* Xpply at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agente, or at the Head 
PP! iway or at 
et, Cornhill, London, B.C, =F 


way Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered by Special 
of Parliament, 1849. Wittlaat J. Vias, foes: 


gratis. This 
ul! . LEWLN CRAWCOUR and OU., 22 and 23, Queen's-buildi. 
ratiabridyee London. Mateblished 1810, 8 ue! 


HIMNEY-G@LASSES, 

with elegaut French Frames and Glass 50 by 40, for £1 1s. 
Cousoles in the newest Fren h nA, 

V. DURDET, 614, Fleet-strest. 
Odile PREPARED OOBN, 
Manufactured and Periacted by KLNGSPOMD and BON, 

It is tbe Original Pryartion from the yariee of Maize, estab- 
lished nerds highest price from Trade, 
the bast valse 40 the Consumer. ~ — 
It is @ quarter stronger than any of the imitations, has a finer 
grain, and is more delicate 
‘The Oswego has the natural golden tinge, and not the chalk white 
vootucel by ervifeal presen. 
Aqucie +an, Robinson, Bell: and Co., Garlick-hill, London ; 
Wiliam Bonler and Co., 85, 2 \y, Manchester. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR 


Packets, 
Counterfeit cheap qualities closely resemble the form of packet. 
RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 
for Indigestion, Fiatu! , Heartbarn, Bile, &c, Sold in 
tion, '#, 2, 4, and 8s. each, by J. L. Bragg, sole maker, 2, Wigmore- 
pao Cavendish-rquare ; Maw aad Co., Alderrgate-sticet ; and all 
Ou Lets. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
GLEN FIELD PATENT STABCH., 
UtkD IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
ULKTLE.—M'CALL'S WEST INDIA. 
Sapertor quality, prepared by new 
passed. ‘Turtle Sou 


p—quarta, 10s, 6d.; pinta, Se. 6d. ; balf- 
ints, 38, Callipaeh and Calli 108. 6d. pound, Sold by 
Ni and italian’ Warehousemen, W Chemists, and others. 


EAS pene ©v., Froveten Pam Lge oe NE. : 
‘of parent process — provisions withou 
overcook ing, wheresy fre-hness and flavour are retained. 


AUCE—LEA and PEBBINS 
WUNCESTERSHIRE SAUC 
need by Connoisseurs to 
**'The only Good Sauce.” 
None genulve without name on wrapper, label, 
Soild by Crosse and Biackwell, Bar and 5on8, 
Otimen universally, 


KEEN GENUINE MUSTABD. 


‘There are inany qualities of Mustard sold. 
Obtain Keen's Genuine Muscard and fall val is guaranteed. 
First Manufactured 174 
Sold by the Trade from the Casks, and in 1 1b and glb Canisters. 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and 
Garlick-bill, Caunon-street, London, 


and stopper. 
Grocers end 


| hes ITT’S DIAMOND BLACK LEAD. 
Cleaver aud Cheaper than all others. 
Sold by Oilmen, Grocers, Lromin-~ngers, &C. 
Reckitt ava Son, Loudon Bridge, KC., and Hull. 


FP\EKVH,—Patent 764, August, 1855,—As8 

Shown at the LIxterestiond Exhibition. Class 17,—Mewt. 
LeWIN MOSELY ond SONS disect attention to wets Ge 
an ut 
complete system of Painless Dentistry, Teeth, tr i ba, Seta, 5, 8, 
10, and 15 ga — 90, Dervers street, Uxford-st., W. Betablished Ind0 
Fer the cficacy ad success uf this system, vide ‘* Lancet.” 


| a heeiete for $ICK CHILDREN, 
49, Great Ormone-rtreet.—Many bundreds of out-pation'+ 
Preoove miviee and mesjeme free weekly, and the fifty-two beds are 


constantly cecupien, LONTRIBU LLONS are very encnestly solicited 
. BH. Dickinses, UDeirman. 


¥ 
Bankeis—W dliams, Deacon, and Cy.; Mesers, Hoare ; and Mowers, 
Herries. 


peckata, 1s, and 8. 6d. each (1s. packs te rent 
gn post for 14 stamps), by T. Keating, 7%, St, Paul's-church) are, 


London ; Printed and Publiahet at the Office, 2, et, fo 


tury. Preparea only by Jamnes Cockle, 18, New Ormond-s'reet ; and 
‘aire neltner reetrainl of diet por confinement during Ubeir use, | to be had vf all Medicine Venders, in buars, at ls. Ijd., a Sd, and 
Sola ad Medicine Vendess, 4s. 64. —e ! 


arish of St, Mary-le-tirand, in the County of Middiews, by 
a. rand, ip ol . 

# Fox, 3. Catborine-strcct, Strand aforesaid —Sarvevey, 

SerTEMbAR 5, 1863, 


